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A PLEA FOR ABSOLUTE FREE TRADE. 


PERHAPS one of the strongest things about the present controversy 
is the unchecked and uncriticised tendency to treat the present state 
of affairs in England as being Free Trade. 

The Liberals with broad generality call it Free Trade outright. 
The Conservatives with pretended subtlety call it one-sided Free 
Trade; they think a better name would be “ Free Imports.” 

All this is stupefying to any one who has a grain of common sense 
left in his head, and I cannot conceive how people can go on dis- 
cussing this question on a basis of such colossal error and gigantic 
stupidity. We are not free-traders ; we have not even free imports. 
Who can talk of free imports without blushing under a régime where 
the Government draw from import tariffs such a revenue as we now 
draw in England ? 

Are tea, coffee, sugar, and fruit imported free? Are tobacco, 
fruit, and wines imported free? Are diamonds and jewels imported 
free? Are india-rubber, leather, and metals imported free? Are 
colours, buttons, and candles- imported free? Do we not depend 
large'y on our revenue tariffs for the national revenue ? How, then, 
can we talk of free trade or of free imports ? 

The discussion goes on thus sweetly (or bitterly), each big party 
satisfied with its own little definitions, Is it any wonder the nation 
should be bewildered when ideas are allowed to pass current which 
any child might contradict? The Conservative is a protective-tariff 
man, and the Liberal is a revenue-tariff man, but they are both 
tariff-on-import men. The free-trader proper is a no-tariff man. 

Why not call things—and men—by their names? The Conser- 
vative is at least logical; he does not pretend to be a free-trader. 
But the Liberal, who is as little a free-trader as the Conservative 
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(since he advocates revenue tariffs on imports), calls himself a free- 
trader. Be it said plainly that a Liberal is as much a free-trader 
as a chimpanzee is a man. The chimpanzee may be in process of 
evolution towards humanity, and the Liberal may be in process of 
evolution towards free trade. One wishes he would evolve a little 
more quickly, and give up all claim to the complete title until he 
reaches the complete conception ! 

In the meantime let the belligerent Conservative leave Free Trade 
in peace, or attack it properly. To talk about the “failure of Free 
Trade” is like talking about the failure of a caterpillar to fly. Free 
Trade does not exist, and never has existed. How, then, can it have 
failed? Revenue tariffs on imports may have failed in England. 
No doubt they Lave, just as protective tariffs on imports have failed 
in Germany and in America. But how does that affect Free Trade, 
save to show that its rival systems fail ? 

Conservative electors are asked to “‘heckle” Liberal speakers by 
asking them ‘if there is no poverty in England under revenue 
tarifis ?” Were it not for the tragedy hidden under these words, the 
recommendation might be described as ‘‘ pure impudence.” Is 
there no poverty in the United States under Protective tariffs ? 

It is important that Free Trade should not be sullied by the 
imputations of careless (or unfair) thinkers, and it is important to 
fix the meaning of terms in such a discussion as this. I wish to 
make an attempt to do this, and I desire to plead for Free Trade in 
its fulness and majesty. Free Trade is the abolition of all tariffs 
and restrictions. This being so, my first business is to do what 
everybody seems to be afraid of attempting (but which is badly 
wanted)—i.¢., to examine the different forms of restrictions in 
existence, and to show in what way they can be abolished, thus 
leaving trade free. 

The first thing to understand is the word “trade” itself. It is 
customary to use this word too lightly. Trade is sometimes thought 
of as being an exchange of products for money. This is an erroneous 
conception. ‘Trade is an interchange of products. It is, however, 
more than this. It is a form of production, I will go farther and 
say that it is the most important mode of production ever known 
since men sought their living by fighting wild beasts and wilder 
nature, 

Deprive man of trade and he is a savage; give him trade and he 
is the king of civilisation. A man who lived in a wood and who 
never exchanged anything he had for something some other man 
had, would have to supply all his own wants directly by his own 
work. He would live in a rough hut, fight with a rough club or 
poor bows and arrows, cook little, wear skins, and accumulate prac- 
tically nothing. Even this is not a fair example of a man deprived 
' of the advantages of trade. 
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He has only learned to build a hut because exchange first enabled 
one man (or some single men) to find out which was the best way of 
building huts. Progress in doing things can only become possible 
when trade separates effort, and makes one man find it his interest 
to do a few things only, and to exchange thus his labour with other 
men. Similarly his bow and arrows would be made by an art which 
had its birth in exchange. If exchange had not enabled skilful 
men to devote their energies to the making of bows ot arrows, the 
art would not have been developed. 

This reasoning applies to everything man does. Ana not only 
does it apply to individuals, but also to tribes, nations, and races. 
A tribe which traded only at home (i.¢., the members of which 
exchanged only between themselves) would get a little farther than 
an isolated individual, but very little. The same may be said of a 
country. When a country tries to do only a home trade (how vainly 
is shown by successful smuggling and forced competition), it tries to 
shut within itself forces and knowledge which could never have been 
acquired by it if it had adopted this policy from the very earliest 
time of its history. The advantages it may derive are, therefore, not 
due to its present policy, but to the legacy of a quite different thing 
—trade with the rest of the world. 

Trading brings division of labour. The consequent specialising 
of work has led to every discovery in industry which we know. 
Steamboats, locomotives, telegraphs, telephones, printing, spinning 
and weaving machines are all the gradual creations of trade. The 
utilisation of petroleum, gas, steam and electricity, and the millions 
of inventions by which we avail ourselves of them, would have been 
impossible of discovery had it not been for trade. ‘Trade, having 
carried man from savagery to civilisation, is still increasing our pro- 
ductive powers every day. No invention would be of use were it not 
for trade. Trade brings them into existence and enables men to 
use them, 

Consider the difference between the log hut and the modern 
hotel, between the fire-hollowed boat and the modern steamer, 
between human transport and modern railways, between the waxen 
tablet or the parchment skin and the modern typewriter or printing- 
machine, between the brashwood torchlight and the searchlight, and 
you will see what trade has done for man. The commonest objects 
have required the slow subdivision of effort, the slow suppression of 
effort which followed, the awakening of inventive intelligence which 
accompanied, the necessity of universal exchange which was demon- 
strated, and the solidarity of society which ought to have followed. 

To sum up: perfection of achievement in industry, the getting 
of the greatest quantity of productions with the least human effort, 
and the possibility of exchanging our work for the work of any other 
man (or men) in the whole world, are due to trade, and to trade only. 
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Sir Norman Lockyer thought science had been left out of account 
by Mr. Chamberlain. It is equally essential that trade should be 
fully taken into account. It is not science which lies behind trade, 
but trade which lies behind science. Trade is prior to science, 
older than science, and gave birth to science. Without trade science 
could not exist; without trade science would be of no use. Sir 
Norman Lockyer could not exchange his knowledge for food, clothing, 
books, and pleasure if we had no trade. Not one of our scientific 
inventions would be of the faintest use to humanity if trade ceased, 
not between its individual members, but even between its peoples. 

Without trade Mr. Chamberlain might be a warrior armed with a 
stone axe, with quite other than Imperial ambitions in hishead. Sir 
Norman might have been the medicine-man of some savage tribe, 
with real knowledge thrust out of his reach. I might have been 
spearing fish with a stone-tipped javelin, instead of transfixing my 
opponents with a pen. Trade willed it otherwise. 

We may conclude that, while trade may at a cursory glance seem 
to be a mere interchange of products, we see that it is practically 
the only thing which does at bottom extend the power and increase 
the fruitfulness of human effort. The question of Free Trade is 
therefore the most important practical question either inside politics 
or outside them. Free Trade is the possibility of further advance, 
the means of new progress, the instrument which enables man to 
conquer the difficulties opposed to him by nature, the way in which 
we should go according to the trend of a thousand ages of human 
life. Free Trade is the producing of more wealth with less effort, 
the creation of plenty, the victory in the war against starvation, 
famine, and natural catastrophe. [ree Trade is the gradual joining 
of the nations into one family, the extinction of wars, the obliteration 
of boundary-lines, and the melting of national prejudices. 

Restricted trade (miscalled Protection!) hampers the progress of 
the arts, sciences and industries, limits the production of wealth, 
makes its distribution more difficult, sets one nation against another, 
causes wars, and fosters national prejudices. Restricted trade pushes 
us back towards savagery, the condition from which we have 
emerged. 

The principal restrictions placed upon trade consist in indirect 
taxes. Indirect taxation is the taking of money on trade for public 
revenue which is paid in the long run by the user or buyer. These 
taxes are so vague that nobody knows how much he pays towards 
them on anything he buys or uses. They are three in number: 
(1) The Excise duties; (2) Taxes on Exports; (3) Taxes on 
Imports. 

Taxes on beer, wines and spirits may be for the public good, but 
the question of liberty comes sharply up here, as in every case of 
restriction, If these things are good for men, all men ought to be 
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free to make, sell and consume them at their good will and pleasure, 
and if not, then the validity of licences may rightly be questioned. 

The restrictions placed on the tobacco trade show a clear injustice. 
Much tobacco might be grown in Ireland, and any cigar-maker go 
into business with a few pounds capital and the simplest of tools, 
were it not for the restrictions and fines entailed in the system to 
which this trade is subjected. It is proposed to protect the working 
man. But in the cigar trade, as in others, what is wanted is more 
liberty. When men may go intoa business on their own account 
they will protect themeelves. 

Taxes on exports do not enter greatly into this discussion. It is 
curious that everybody is very anxious to send things away out of 
the country freely, but that so many wish to prevent things being 
brought freely into the country. Some people propose that we 
should put an export tax on clay used for making chinaware, 
because this is an irreplaceable capital. It appears that our export. 
trade in manufaciured china ware is decreasing, whereas our export 
trade in the raw material of this trade (clay) is increasing. The- 
inference is that we should use the clay in England. It only 
remains to be shown that we do not find the clay business more 
profitable than the chinaware trade; and it remains to be shown 
what we should do with chinaware for which there is apparently a 
very limited market. Is it supposed that our china-clay beds are 
the only ones in the world, or that the Americans, who buy it, 
could find china-clay nowhere elee ? We might as well wish to keep 
coal in the country for the same reason. Coal is an irreplaceable 
capital, and what shall we do when it is exhausted ? Any one who 
will take the trouble to reflect that coal-gas may be replaced by some 
other motive force long before our strata of coal is used up will see 
the needlessness of such a discussion. 

We now come to taxes on imports, the cruz of this important 
discussion. Taxes on imports are of three kinds: (1) Coercive 
taxes; (2) Revenue taxes; (3) Protective taxes. 

Coercive (or retaliative) taxes are of a decidedly pugnacious 
nature. Do we wish some foreign country to make us a concession ? 
Then we must tax her products in some other direction. If we want 
a reduction in the taxes on pig-iron, we put a tax on oranges, 
Nothing could be more irregular or illogical. This results in sudden 
and unjustifiable disturbances in unoffending trades, causing prices 
to go up and supplies to run short. Damage is done in every direc- 
tion. These taxes might, perhaps, be pleaded for if they ever attained 
their object. But, instead of inducing the selling country to give the 
buying country what she wants, they prompt further “retaliation,” and 
end in both countries increasing their taxes right and left in the most 
reckless and cut-throat manner. And the useless war goes on thus. 
Revenue taxes are of a different nature and origin. They were 
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instituted by the school of thinkers led by Bright and Cobden, A 
system of revenue tariffs is generally pleaded for as being Free Trade. 
As I have said, this isa profound error, as I hope to show presently. 
The object of revenue tariffs isto raise a fund of money on the things 
brought into the country. Thus the more things are brought in, 
and the greater will be the fund yielded by the revenue taxes, If 
revenue taxes are too high they prevent imports, and so defeat their 
end. They must be low, so as to admit of the greatest possible total 
of imports. But they must be high enough to enable the Govern- 
ment to raise a sufficient sum for its revenue. 

Revenue taxes may not be imposed on goods which are also pro- 
duced in the country. This is clear, for a tax levied on imports 
when the same things are produced in the country is no longer a 
simple revenue tax; it is a protective tax. 

A revenue tariff is therefore a tax levied on imported goods not 
produced in the buying country at all. Such things as tea, coffee, 
tobacco (the production of the latter prodact is forbidden in Great 
Britain), raw cotton, raw silk, and all purely foreign products may 
be taxed without any protection, since these industries are not (and 
for the most part cannot become) British industries. 

It is worthy of note that the things on which a revenue tax must 
necessarily be levied are the very things we require most. The 
food of the people and the raw materials of our manufacturers 
come into the list. If, therefore, we are to import freely our food 


-and our raw materials, a revenue tax may be considered as distinctly 


inimical to the interests of the home and of the manufactory. 

So that, instead of revenue taxes constituting Free Trade, as they 
are usually supposed to do, they really prevent buying and selling to 
some considerable extent. They also raise prices of many of the 
greatest necessities of life. Amongst these I might mention tea 
and tobacco. Evidently we either buy less of the taxed things than 
we otherwise should buy, or we buy less of other things. A tax on 
tea and tobacco may thus (and undoubtedly do) limit our purchases 


of a hundred other necessary things. 


The idea on which protective taxes are based is that each country 


‘should be its own supplier. But we are constrained to ask such 


questions as these: (1) Which countries are to be protected, and 
against which other countries ? (2) Which trades are to be protected, 
and which not? (3) To what degree should trades be protected ? 
There is an essential difference between revenue taxes and pro- 
tective taxes, A revenue tax falls on goods not produced in the 


. country at all; a protective tax falls only on those goods which are 


produced in the country. A revenue tax lets goods come into the 
country by its moderation; a protective tax aims at keeping goods 
out of the country by its excess. Bat a protective tax cannot be 
levied on goods not produced within the country, and under any 
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logical system of protection all such things would come in free, If 
@ tax intended to bring in revenue were levied on goods produced 
within the country it would become a protective tax. To prevent 
its becoming a protective tax, it would be necessary to impose an 
inland tax to the same amount on the goods manufactured in the 
country. This is done or proposed in some cases, as in the case of 
saccharin. (The revenue tariff of 20s. per lb. on imported saccharin 
will be imposed on this product as an inland tax as soon as its 
manufactare commences in England.) 

What value may be assigned to the word “country” in this 
discussion ? If “country” were supposed to mean a stretch of 
territory not divided in its parts by sea, then Europe would be one 
country. Why, then, should there be taxes between European States ? 
Before the formation of the German Zollverein, taxes existed between 
the then disunited States. If Free Trade is good between these 
States now it would always have been so. Why, then, should Free 
‘Trade between France and Germany not be beneficial, justas Free Trade 
between England and Ireland is beneficial? If Free Trade is good 
between the different parts of the United States of America, why 
should Free Trade not be good between them and Canada ? 

If a “country ” were the ensemble of places occupied by people 
speaking the same language, we ought to have Free Trade with the 
United States and all our Colonies. Then, on the other hand, we 
should not have Free Trade with Wales, since the Welsh speak their 
own language. There is more affinity between the French and 
German or English languages than between English and Welsh. 
To many Englishmen the Yorkshire dialect would be more difficult 
to learn than the French language. 

If the word “‘ country” is only applied to a State whose people 
are governed by the same authority, this seems a somewhat narrow 
definition. In any way it is not a commercial definition. The 
inter-dependency of all countries shows that, commercially, the 
definition of a country is impossible. The stream of commerce runs 
through the nations in the same way as blood runs through the 
body, or as sap runs through a tree. It would be just as absurd to 
speak of an arm as being a separate organism as to speak of a State 
being a separate country commercially. A State is to-day an 
integral part of one commercial whole, just as an arm is an integral 
part of the body to which it belongs. 

Trade, when left to itself, takes no more account of Governments 
than do migratory birds and fishes. And why it should, passes my 
comprehension. The only thing proved for Protection is that 
Governments may do as they please to the exclusion of reason and’ 
of justice; and we knew that already ! 

it is argued that Free Trade between distant countries separated 
by water would not be a good thing. One fails to see the reason 
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of such a statement. Distance in trade is not geographical, but is » 
matter of transport. Then there is Free Trade between New York 
and Chicago at a distance of three thousand miles. Why should 
there not be Free Trade between London and New York at the same 
distance ? In what respect can three thousand miles of water differ 
from three thoucand miles of land? It is also clear that a country 
three thousand miles away is as near as a country three hundred 
miles away, if the transport be as cheap. 

Then what trades are to be protected? The principle of Pro- 
tection is to protect those home trades which cannot produce at the 
same prices as foreign trades. This ought to make the working 
man pause. Protective tariffs on imported goods increase the prices 
of the said goods until they are as high as or higher than the prices 
at which the home productions are sold. That is Protection. It 
means that we pay a higher price for whatever is protected. 

It is sometimes said that Protection does not increase prices. 
This is a contradiction in terms. Protection means the raising of 
the prices of foreign goods to the point at which home productions 
may be sold, orhigher. If Protection were not to increase the prices 
of foreign goods, home productions would be in no way protected. 
Then of what use would the protective tariff be in such a case? 
This, however, is not what is meant by the assertion. What is 
meant is that the prices of home productions will not be raised. The 
prices of foreign productions must always be raised by a protective 
tariff, unless the whole of such tariff comes out of the profits of the 
‘foreign manufacturer. And if protective tariffs raise the prices of 
foreign productions above the prices of home productions, then the 
prices of home productions must be raised. 

Then if Protection is invented to enable home trades to compete 
with foreign trades, when the former are weaker than the latter, the 
protective tariffs should cease when the home trades can compete 
with foreign producers by their own unaided efforts. At this point 
protective tariffs should be repealed and the imports come in freely. 
Then Protection should mean the encouragement of weak trades until 
they are strong enough to stand alone. 

It does not follow, however, that because a trade is weak it cam 
only be protected by means of a protective tariff. It may be quite 
as well protected by a bounty, and the bounty would have the 
advantage of being more definite that its repeal would be certain as 
soon as the protected trade got on its legs; whereas, instead of a 
protective tariff ceasing when it should logically do so, it simply 
continues to exist, and very often increases. The consequences are 
dire to the pocket of the poor consumer. 

Protectionists, finding that the only plea they can logically make 
in favour of protective tariffs, as logically entails the repeal of their 
’ tariffs at a certain point in the development of the protected trade, 
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a result which they wish to avoid by hook or by crook, invent other 
and more evasive arguments. In order to persuade the worker that 
it is to his interest to continue to protect trader, which, being able 
to compete in an open market, no longer require protecting, they 
argue that, although he is obliged to pay more for what he buys, he 
has the advantage of keeping the trade in his own country. 

This is a fallacy which would entrap nobody, were it not for the 
subtle appeal made to national prejudice disguised under the name 
of patriotism. No housewife would think of ‘‘ keeping the trade in 
her street ” if she could buy cheaper in the next street. No business 
man would think of ‘‘ keeping the trade in his own town” if- he 
could buy cheaper in the next town. Then there is no reason why 
we should make home-producers a present in order to keep the trade 
in our own country. Adam Smith fell into this confusion when he 
said that, when a Scotch merchant does business with a London 
merchant, the British make two profits, whereas when a Scotchman 
does business with Portugal, the British only make one profit. We 
might similarly say that when a Bradfordian does business with a 
Leeds man, the Yorkshivcman makes two profits, whereas when a 
Bradfordian does business with a London house, Yorkshire only 
makes one profit. And when a Londonian does business with a 
Parisian, Zuropeans make two profits, whereas when a Londonian 
does business with a New Yorker, Europeans only make one profit. 
‘This argument is as absurd as it is narrow, and if the world ever 
came to do business with the planet Mars, it would be argued that 
when a European does busivess with an American the world makes 
two profits, whereas when he does business with a Martian, the 
world only makes one protit. 

Then to what degree should trades be protected? We have seen 
that, if it be really necessary to help a useful but struggling trade, 
this should really only go on until the trade were strong enough to 
do without help. If trades are protected when this point is reached, 
it means that we are taxed in favour of the men to whom such 
trades are a source of profit. And if a trade is to be protected 
which is already capable of competing in an open market, it would 
be interesting to know how much higher Protectionists would like to 
see its prices than is just? I don't see a shadow of a reason why we 
should pay a penny more than we ought, and there is certainly no 
rule of thumb (or other) which will help us here. 

It is worthy of note that the Protectionists’ ideal is only possible 
to a savage race with few wants. A Protectionist would have his 
‘country produce everything necessary to its maintenance, But in 
this country a thousand climates, and a thousand industries which 
our country can never realise, must help to furnish our houses, 
clothe our bodies, satisfy our wants, and cater to our tastes. Not 
-even a schoolboy needs to be taught that his own country, shut off 
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from the rest of the world, cannot supply itself with a tithe of its 
requirements. Certainly, if our wants were identical with those of 
the ancient Britons, or of savages of an earlier date and ruder 
period, our country might suffice to supply them. But our wants 
increase every day, and the nations must, by virtue of their growing 
interdependence, gradually become one economic whole. 

Thus, admitting that our country cannot produce all we want, we 
admit that many things must be brought into it from the outside, 
and that no home trade will ever compete with foreign trades in these 
exotic products, and will therefore never require piotection against 
them ; therefore there always remains a balance of trade which lies 
altogether outside the scope of protective tariffs. 

Such an admission is the first step in the direction of Free Trade; 
for the principle of Free Trade is based on the fact that we should 
allow to come in freely those things which we want from them and 
which we cannot produce at all, A step farther brings us to the 
admission that whatever other countries can produce better and 
cheaper than our own should be bought from them with the same 
freedom. 

Not only are Protectionists forced to admit that Protection cannot 
apply to all trades, but they must also admit that the Protectionist 
tariff in its purity has not yet existed in any State in the world. 
The object of Protection is not merely to prevent the competition 
of strong trades with weak ones—since, if that were the case, 
protective tariffs would cease when the protected trade can stand 
alone—but also to prevent competition altogether, and to force 
people to buy exclusively from the home-producer. No tariff ever 
existed which achieved this end. In spite of the United States 
tariffs, we do a big business with the United States. We can only 
conclude that higher tariffs are needed to make the protection 
effective. 

It is also extremely important to bear in mind that protective 
tariffs leave entirely untouched the question of revenue. This is 
clear when the question is examined. A perfect (!)} protective 
tariff would prevent even a single pound of the protected product 
being brought into the country. If not a single pound were 
imported, not a single penny of taxes would accrue to the State. 
The balance of the imports would consist of goods not produced 
within the country, and as there would be nothing to protect here, 
no tariff could be applied, and therefore the whole of the exports 
would not bring in a single farthing to the Government. A purely 
Protectionist policy, therefore, leaves the revenue question un- 
touched. 

The great differences between revenue tariffs are seen to be the 
following : (1) protective tariffs should be so high that foreign goods 
cannot be brought into the country, and apply only to those things 
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produced within the country; (2) revenue tariffs should be so low 
as to let as many things as possible come into the country, and 
apply only to those things not produced in the country. In one 
word, protective and revenue tariffs are entirely opposed to each 
other. 

A protective tariff partakes of the nature of a revenue tariff 
whenever it is low enough to let foreign goods come into the 
country, thus providing a fund for the revenue. The more protec- 
tive it is the less revenue it brings in; the lower it is the less 
protective it is. 

We find, then, that the two opposing systems of taxes on imports 
both restrict trade to a certain extent, and both make concessions 
to the principle of Free Trade. Revenue taxes apply only to those 
things not produced within the country, and allow those things 
which are so produced to come in free, Revenue tariffs imply Free 
Trade in any kind of goods produced in the country; protective 
tariffs apply only to those things which ave produced within the 
country, and allow those things which are not produced within the 
country to come in free. So that protective tariffs imply Free 
Trade in products not produced in the country. That is, imports 
are divided into two sections: protective tariffs make Free Trade 
concessions to one section, and revenue tariffs make Free Trade con- 
cessions to the other section. I think that between them we shall 
get perfect Free Trade. 

Now, it is quite a common thing to revile Free Trade by calling 
it a “theory,” than which nothing could be viler in the eyes of the 
practical politician. But how is Free Tradeatheory ? It issimply 
trade left alone by tariffs, and an exposition of Free Trade is simply 
an explanation of how trade would probably work if there were no 
tariffs at all on it. It is not Free Trade which is the theory or the 
“invention ” (of the devil without doubt!), it is Protection which 
is the “theory ” and the “invention.” Free Trade is natural trade ; 
Protectionism is artificial trade. That which is natural is practical, 
and that which man invents is theoretical. 

Then it is customary to talk of the failare of Free Trade. It 
would be more correct to talk of the failure of revenue tariffs and 
of protective ones also. How can a thing have failed which has 
never been tried? If the principal consideration be wages (and 
we are told that this is so), then low wages in England are not due 
to the failure of Free Trade; they are due to the failure of revenue 
tariffs. But they are not due to the absence of non-protective 
tariffs. Therein lies a difference. Wages are lower in England 
than in the United States. Ergo, says the Protectionists, under 
protective tariffs wages are higher than under Free Trade (read 
revenue tariffs): What a splendid piece of reasoning! Let us re- 
- verse ‘the’ proposition: Wages are lower in (Protective) Germany 
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than in England; ergo, under Free Trade (read revenue tariffs) 
wages are higher than under Protection. That is satisfactory for 
both parties. The fact is, that high or low wages have nothing 
whatever to do with protective or revenue tariffs. 

This may be easily seen. High wages are due (a) to the 
natural wealth of the country; (2) to the efficiency of the work- 
men ; (¢) to the standard of comfort; (d) to trades-unions ; (¢) to 
the ability of the workman to employ himself. 

Wages are partly determined by the natural wealth of the country. 
A poor country is one in which nature has been niggardly in her 
gifts, which yields little produce for much labour. A rich country 
is one in which Nature has been generous, which yields much pro- 
duce for little labour. However much a poor country protects its 
poverty, wages will be low; however little a rich country protects 
its riches, wages may be high. I say, may be, because the monopoly 
of land, in a rich country, simply carries off the surplus riches pro- 
duced by work, as soon as it becomes complete, and wages come 
down to the level of poorer countries. . 

Wages are partly determined by the efficiency of the workman. 
A good man is—other things being equal—always better paid than 
a poor one. ‘The efficient English worker is better paid than the 
inefficient coolie or Chinaman. This is the case because it is more 
profitable to employ good workmen at high wages than poor work- 
men at low wages. 

Wages are partly determined by the standard of comfort existing 
amongst the workmen. The higher is the standard of comfort and 
the more wages do working men demand. So long as men will live 
on a handful of rice, wages will come down to the point just per- 
mitting them to buy this handful. When men demand beef and 
beer in a body, wages go up to this point. So long as there are 
men who will be satisfied (or who are forced to be satisfied) with 
a simple and frugal fare, their competition for places must bring 
down the wages of those who ask for a more substantial living. If, 
therefore, working men wish to bring wages up as high as possible, 
let them elevate the general standard of comfort. 

Wages are partly (and even very largely) determined by the 
ability of men to employ themselves. Under perfectly Free Trade 
this would be the one great determining factor of wages. Its 
action is most easily seen in every “ new ” country, that is, in any 
land where land has not yet been fully monopolised. No farm 
labourer will work on another man’s farm for £1 a week if he 
can get a grant of land for nothing and make £5 ont of his own 
farm. No gold-digger would work on another man’s claim for a 
quarter of the gold he found if he could find as good a claim 
for himself and keep all the gold hecould find. No trapper would 
trap for another for a third of the skins he took if he conld trap 
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for himself and keep all the skins he could take. But if the farm 
labourer finds all the uncultivated land monopolised in advance by 
some capitalist, he must needs accept the terms of “the other 
farmer.” If the gold-digger finds all the claims taken (though not 
yet fully worked) he must needs accept the terms of ‘the other 
gold-digger.” And if the trapper finds that somebody has bought 
the “rights ” of trapping along the whole shores of the river (if it 
be question of beavers) or right through the woods (if it be 
question of other wild creatures), he must needs accept the terms 
of ‘‘the other trapper.’ And the rent-taker gets the rest. 

This principle is quite apparent in a new andrude society. And, 
if the principle of Free Trade were logically applied, it would be 
even more apparent in older and more complex civilisations. But 
as soon as the complete monopoly of land in any country takes 
away the ability of the worker to employ himself, this great deter- 
mining factor falls out of sight, and instead of the worker working 
for the eum total of what his labour produces, he works for a very 
small portion of this sum total. Thus it is that men whose work 
brings abounding wealth into existence (wealth so abundant that 
they are accused of having caused “ over-produstion!”) are pinched 
by poverty. 

The ability of the worker to employ himself depends on his 
freedom to use Jand, and on his freedom to exchange with every- 
body else the results of his work, without paying taxes for the 
privilege. These two forms of freedom constitute Free Trade. The 
monopoly of land and the presence of tariffs on imports constitute 
“ restricted trade,” the opposite of Free Trade. Restricted trade 
takes away the ability of the workman to employ himself; that is, 
it takes away his ability to appropriate the full results of his work. 
The produce should belong to the producer. The monopoly of land 
and taxes on imports takes away the produce from the producer. 
Free Trade gives to the producer what he produces. Therein lies 
the difference between [Free Trade and restricted trade. I ask 
the worker to carefully consider the question and to choose his party. 
The squabble between the Liberal Party (7.2., the party of revenue 
tariffs on imports) and the Unionist Party (i ¢., the party of protec- 
tive taxes on imports) is not of much importance to the worker. 
His interests lie in the difference between Free Trade and all forms 
of restriction. 

Under Free Trade, all the massed capital in the world (not em- 
ployed in monopolising land) could not force a single worker to 
accept their employment for less than he can make by employing 
himself. _ When Free Trade is taken away, work for a portion (a 
small portion) of the things which work produces becomes a boon. 
Under Free Trade, it would be spurned and laughed at. Under 
restricted trade, it is striven for and grasped at. Under Free 
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Trade, the very lowest wages men would accept would be what they 
could make by working for themselves. Under restricted work, the 
lowest wages they will accept is determined by the bitterness of 
their distress and the depth of their poverty. 

This is Free Trade then: the abolition of the monopoly of land, 
the repeal of protective tariffs, the repeal of revenue tariffs, the re- 
peal of inland taxes (of work and trade), the repeal of excise duties, 
and the repeal of all direct restrictions on trade and work. It is 
hardly to be wondered at that Free Trade should begin to lose 
ground when it is defined as consisting in revenue tariffs. We have 
revenue tariffs now. Thousands of people are starving, thousands 
more are on the verge of starvation. Protection is no better, and 
is even worse. There are poor people in Germany, and there are 
poor people in the United States, I submit that the absence of 
restriction is what the worker wants, and not an increase of it. 
There is already far too much, and if Mr. Chamberlain has nothing 
better to offer us in our Imperial interests, his policy is doomed to 
the death it deserves. 

That is the reason I wish this question raising to a higher level, 
and bringing to a sharper issue. Let the discussion be between 
Free Trade and restricted trade, as far as the worker is concerned. 
The discussion between protective tariff men and revenue tariff men 
is too narrow, and but for its important bearing on real Free Trade, 
would have no value at all. 

Under Free Trade all revenue tariffs would be abolished, and all 
protective tariffs also. Then where would our Government fund 
come from? Without wishing to quibble, I may say that I have the 
same question to ask of the Protectionist. He is illogical, and his 
protective tariffs would in their purity (!) bring nothing in to the 
Government at all. If, then, he disputes revenue tariffs, he must find 
us some other source of revenue ; and if he does not dispute revenue 
tariffs, what on earth is all this dispute about ? 

Under Free Trade the Government revenue would be raised by 
means of a tax on land-values. This tax is sufficient for all purposes, 
is easy to collect, would free work, trade and land, and would enable 
the worker to employ himself so easily that he could easily demand 
and obtain those fall natural wages which give to the producer the 
whole of his produce. 

I do not plead for high wages or cry out against low wages; I 
plead for natural wages, and cry out against wnnatural wages. It 
is strange, indeed, that amidst the clamour of party dispute, not one 
voice has been raised to plead for this. ‘ High” wages may mean 
a “reasonable” (!) portion (perhaps a quarter) of what the worker 
produces, and ‘‘low” wages may mean an eighth of this total. But 
what is that to the worker? He wants no doles; he asks for 
justice—no more than what he produces—and no less, 
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Then what I assert is that Free Trade will do more for workers 
than trades-unions, and more than Acts of Parliament, and more 
than Protection (far more), and that they neither want any of these 
things nor the old-age pensions Mr. Chamberlain seeks to beguile 
them with. All this has been completely demonstrated by Henry 
George for whoever will read his books. 

I propose a tax on land-values. On what do land-values depend ? 
On two things: (1) the natural superiority of one piece of land over 
another ; (2) the positional superiority of one piece of land over 
another with reference to population. 

A diamond mine is evidently superior to a potato-patch. Rich 
prairie soil is more valuable than rock, or bog, or ice, or sand Some 
coal-mines give more coal than others; some oil-springs give more 
oil than others ; some soils yield more and better crops than others. 
This is quite apart from anything man may add to the value of land. 
All the work in the world will not make a diamond mine containing 
diamonds very sparsely worth a diamond-mine containing them 
abundantly. All the work in the world will not make a coal-mine 
yielding poor, base coal in smal] quantities worth a mine yielding 
rich coal in large quantities. Work will not make a poor oil-spring 
productive, or change the productivity of a rich one, Or, to put 
the case in another way: put the same amount of work into two coal- 
mines, and you get different results both as to quantity and as to 
quality. Put the same work into two different oil-springs, and you 
get results differing by millions of gallons. Put the same work into 
two diamond-mines, and you get results differing by millions of 
pounds, Pnt the same work into two corn-fields, and you get 
different crops; and so on through all the extracting and cultivating 
industries. 

Now, the doctrine that a man has a right to what he produces is 
one to which I fully subscribe. But no man produces the natural 
superiority (or productivity) of one piece of land over another. We 
have all the same rights to these natural sources of wealth, just as 
we have all the same right to our own persons. Our right to our 
own persons and to our own work gives us a right to the wealth 
which our work produces. But all inequalities of wealth are not 
produced solely by work. Nature adds to them, as we have just 
seen. Where the same work gives different results, these different 
results cannot be said to have been produced by the work. We may 
say that they have been produced by Nature. And what Nature 
produces cannot rightly become the property of any man unless he 
first recognises the claims of his fellows. The claims of his fellows 
are to those inequalities due to superior natural productivity. When 
he has handed these-(or a good portion of them) over to his fellows 
-(represented by the State), then his right to the balance, 1.¢., the 
real produce of his work, becomes firm, absolute and indisputable. 
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Bat the productive superiority of one piece of land over another 
is modified by the position of the said pieces of land with reference 
to population. A fairly good coal-mine, and a very good coal-mine 
at the same distance from centres of populations would not have the 
same value, since Nature yields different results with the same work. 
But a fairly good coal-mine very near to centres of population might 
be worth as much as a very good coal-mine which was farther away 
from the said centres of population. A splendid piece of farmland 
(i.e, land which is naturally good for farming, and which yields a 
good crop with little labour) may not be worth any more than an 
ordinary farm plot (7.c., a piece of land which requires the average 
amount of work before giving a good crop) if the former is a 
thousand miles from the nearest town and the latter is on the 
outskirts of a populous city. 

The use of land for trading purposes brings out even more clearly 
the working of this latter factor. An office in the middle of a veldt 
or prairie or pampa would not be of any use in business. An office 
on the outskirts of a city is of less value than one in the centre of 
the city itself. I am not speaking of the relative value of the 
offices. I will suppose the same office to be built in each case, 
and the same steff of men to be put into it. The results given are 
incomparable. A shop in a village would not do a quarter of the 
business to be done by the same shop in London, that is, the 
commercial value of a piece of land used for trading purposes is 
determined by the density of population around it. 

Then the value of land is due to superior natural productivity and 
to the density of population around it. These facts are sd glaring, 
that nobody would think of saying that private property in land 
were just, were it not for the seeming manner in which man mixes 
his toil with the land. A diamond-mine, or a coal-mine, has in it 
machinery, and has been modified and made more convenient to 
work in. A piece of farmland has been cultivated, and a portion 
of its productivity may be due to cultivation. A piece of land ina 
city has the advantages of water, gas, pavements, &c., by which it is 
surrounded. These things were produced by work, and should 
belong to the persons who have produced them. The law of 
property and of justice asserts this to be so. 

In taking, therefore, the value of land, it is necessary not to take 
the value which man has brought into existence. In the case of 
mines, it is quite easy to know what the value of the different 
machinery put into them is. It is easy to separate this value from 
the natural value of the mines, In a city, the pavements, gas and 
water mains are municipal property, and may be charged for as such 
to the individual. On a farm, excessive cultivation may do as much 
harm as good. Land cannot be cultivated beyond a certain point, 
and after a certain period of tilling should lie fallow to recoup its 
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lost productive qualities. There is, therefore, no difficulty about 
distinguishing the value of land, which is due to nature, and popula- 
tion from that, which is due to work. 

When, therefore, we have recognised the value not due to work 
by paying its results (or a good portion of them) in a tax to the 
State, for the use of all men, we may assert our absolute right to 
what is left, this being the result of our own work. This proposition 
loses its apparent character of abstraction and theory when a practical 
inquiry is made. Whether you go into the country or into the 
town, whether you take diamond-mines, gold-mines, silver-mines, or 
oil-springs, you will find that their grownd value (that is what the 
thing is sometimes called) may be assessed or calculated with a 
most surprising exactitude. The present ground-value of every site 
in every town in England could be given by the present municipal 
authorities, and are at present perfectly well known to the different 
Assessment Committees. 

It is important to notice that the ground value of land is not a 
fixed, but a varying quantity. A diamond-mine may be worked 
out, a coal-mine exhausted, a gold-mine become barren of gold, and 
soon, A plot of land in the middle of the veldt may become the 
centre of a large town in a short time. The village shop becomes 
the city store. And as population fluctuates, so must the value of 
land change. When they leave a place, its value disappears alto- 
gether, to reappear when they come back. Then new discoveries 
may chauge the value of Jand also, The discovery of a new motive 
power would nullify the value of our coal-mines. The discovery 
that gold was nota simple metal (7.¢., that it could be manufactured 
chemically) would do away with the value of gold-mines. The 
discovery of the secret by which nature produces diamonds would 
cancel the value of diamond-mines. In the same way, the dis- 
covery of a mine of diamonds under a corn-field would change the 
value of this piece of land. We therefore see that the tax on land- 
values would fluctuate with the varying movements of industry and 
population. 

It is proposed, then, to take the value of land minus all the im- 
provements on it, in it, or under it, for the State fund. As this is 
sufficient for all needs, all other taxes or tariffs would be simply 
abolished. This may be done gradually and without shock. Abolish 
one by one every tariff and tax, and raise proportionately the taxes 
on land-values, until every tariff had disappeared, and the full value 
(or thereabouts) of land taken in taxation. Whoever will consider 
the value of land in London and other great cities (apart from 
buildings) will realise how great would be the fund thus provided for 
the State. 

The results of this measure adopted universally would be the 
following: The bars to further industrial ‘progress would be removed ; 
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trade being free, the sum total of the world’s productions of wealth 
would be greater than it now is; trade being fluent, stagnation and 
over-production would disappear; the land monopoly would be 
broken down for ever; the worker would be emancipated from wage- 
grinding ; the barriers between nations heing removed, wars (of a 
political origin) would become impossible; the present heavy 
expenses of the tariff system would be saved to the nations ; the law 
of progress and of rent would bring more wealth to the worker 
instead of greater poverty. In one word, the social problem of 
to-day would be solved by Free Trade. 

There is a natural element of resistance to every progressive 
invention which is to-day overcome with difficulty. The introduction 
of machinery into any given trade tends to cheapness of prodaction 
and to the displacement of labour. This tendency comes as a blessing 
to the world at large and as a curse to the workmen engaged in the 
industry. ‘The difficulty with which men who are displaced find 
employment in other branches of industry creates the phenomenon 
of the unemployed, and they in turn cause indirectly periods of 
industrial depression. Under the single-tax régime any workman 
displaced ia apy industry would have positively no difficulty in 
finding other employment or in employing himself. Thus we should 
accept improvements with more readiness, and the periods of industrial 
depression would disappear, because the increased power to produce 
at lower rates would either cause the people to buy more of the article 
in question, or would cause capital to flow out of the trade into some 
other one, if the production threatened to exceed the consumption. 
This would remove one of the greatest bars to industrial progress. 

Another great bar to industrial progress may be found in our 
patent laws. A poor man cannot afford to pay for a patent, and 
many a good idea falls out of sight or is never even brought to light 
on this account. Our system could be improved on the American 
system, and charges greatly reduced, if not abolished altogether. 
Seeing that the inventor is a benefactor to the human race, I am of 
opinion that the charge for an industrial invention should be 
abolished or should be made nominal. 

I have shown already that trade is a mode of production, and that 
restricted trade is therefore restricted production. Now the object of 
trade and work is to increase as much as possible the number and 
quantity of those things called wealth (productions of labour), and 
perfectly Free Trade would give an enormous stimulus to this 
wonderful form of production. The world’s output might easily be 
doubled ; that is clear enough to any one who will glance at the 
present means of production in existence. All that is wanted is a 
market. That market lies, as it always did, in the effectual desires 
of the people. To say that all the markets have been supplied is to 
say that the people’s desires have all been satisfied. That they are 
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mot even a quarter satisfied is also easy to ascertain. Then the 
market under Free Trade would be four times as great as it is at 
present. Men who have desires, and who are willing. to work to 
satisfy them (their work is spent in procuring satisfaction for the 
equally uncatered-for desires of other people), would find land and 
trade free. Their ability to work would therefore open the mighty 
market of their unsatisfied desires, Not only this, but thousands of 
people who do not marry would do so, and population would 
increase. Every mouth and body accompanied by the ability to 
work is a market for the world. There is land and to spare for all, 
as has been proved over and over again since the time of the unhappy 
Malthus, and our industrial limits lie thousands of years ahead. 
Therefore, under Free Trade, the sum total of the world’s productions 
would be greater than at present, which is a way of saying that 
everybody would be much richer, given the equitable distribution of 
wealth flowing from Free Trade. 

Stagnation caused by “ over-production ” in trade is caused by the 
non-fluency of trade and by the imperfect system of distribution at 
present prevailing. Over-production, so called, is really nothing but 
ander-consumption. Under-consumption is the existence of un- 
satisfied desires of people able and willing to work. The ability of 
men to employ themselves being taken away from them, they can 
only work for the “ capitalist,” and as work becomes a boon, their 
efforts to obtain it brings down wages so low, and throws so many 
out of work, that there is no longer a sufficiently effective market 
for the world’s productions. The “ glutted ” markets (accompanied 
by the anything but glutted stomachs of millions!) follow as a matter 
of course, and the action of exchange is arrested by the inability of 
the worker to employ himself in the satisfaction of his desires (that 
is, in the exhausting of present stocks and in the creation of new 
demand for goods). Free Trade would render exchange so fluent 
(that is, would make the distribution of goods as easy as their pro- 
duction) that this could not occur in any trade whatever. Then 
any surplus capital or labour would more easily shift from one 
business to another, which would take away this cause of industrial 
stagnation. 

Under the true Free Trade herein spoken of, the land problem 
would be solved. As the whole of the rent on land would be 
absorbed by the single tax, no one would make a penny out of land 
(but only out of improvements), and land (apart from improvements) 
would have no selling price at all. No one would buy land if they 
could make nothing by doing so. Hence land which the present 
“owner” did not want to use would be ceded to whoever would take 
it over and pay for the improvements on it. Land could be had for 
nothing, which would not prevent houses being pong and. sold, 
subject, of course, to the land-tex. ie 
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Land being thus open to everybody, the best land (7 ¢., the richest 
mines, unused farms, and unoccupied city lots) would be taken up 
first of all; afterwards the less advantageous pieces of land would 
be occupied ; and so on until all the best pieces were taken, The 
occupants would get the land itself for nothing, would pay for the 
improvements once for all, and would be quit of all other expenses 
by paying the tax on the value of the land. This value would be 
lower than present rents. The reason is that the will of the landlord 
at present sends up rents higher than they would be if the people 
had free access to the land. The value would be normal instead of 
abnormal. 

This process would leave unused a vast quantity of land not 
offering exceptional advantages, either as to its natural riches or as 
to its nearness to centres of population. This land would be taken 
by those who wanted it. And not only would it cost them nothing 
to buy (but the price of the improvements on it), but they would 
pay no tax on it either. They would continue to hold it until the 
growing populations gave it a taxable value. 

On these lands, where the occupants would be untaxed, they 
would naturally keep entirely for themselves every penny they 
could make by working or by trading. 

Every man finding land open to him, and the world’s market 
before him, and his work free from every kind of tax, would find 
means of employing himself on these pieces of land. The increased 
demand of the world’s markets (the effectual desires of men) would 
absorb his efforts easily. What he could make at these points would 
become the lowest sum he would accept to work for another man. 
No amount of persuasion would make him accept less. This would 
establish the minimum wage below which wages would never go. 
Wages would be higher in accordance with the ability of the man 
employed (a very just inequality), but they could not possibly fall 
lower. This would be a granite bottom on which the tower of — 
payment could be built firmly. At present this tower is built on 
shifting sands. So that the tax on land-values would emanci- 
pate the workman. The necessity for trade-unions would 
disappear. 

The fluent character of wale, and the natural movement of all} 
nations towards thé best land (i.¢., the highest point of remuneration 
in commerce), would cause a great overflowing of the people of 
different countries into the great centres, The equally natural 
movement of those who were tired of high competition would carry 
thousands of others in the direction of the lands which were taxless 
(i.¢., to the lower points of remuneration in commerce), and theee 
two movements would cause universal emigration to and from alb 
parts of the world. Not only this, but the excess of capital or 
labour in any one commerce would: flow easily into other trades less 
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fully worked, the only ing preventing them (tariffs and rent) 
having disappeared. 

This would cause a great intermingling of the nations, and pre- 
judice would melt as the people began to know each other better. 
Not only would this. bring out a tendency of modern times, which 
is for all men to dislike the task of shooting their fellows, but 
also the great motive of modern wars would disappear like magic. 

The motive of political wars is always the acquisition of territory. 
As all territory would become the common and equal property of all 
men, it is clear that there would be absolutely no reason whatever to 
make war. 

Oar present tariff system would be abolished. This system is 
one of the most wasteful and expensive ever invented by man to 
collect money for Government purposes. We need spies, we need 
oaths, we need to search people, to sue people, to send them to 
prison, to fine them, and for what? Simply to prevent them 
bringing good things (which we want) into the country. All these 
officials are useless, and may be abolished in a body. The increase 
in production and in consumption would absorb them, The tax on 
land-values could be collected by our local authorities. Land cannot 
be smuggled in one’s pocket, it cannot be hidden in the centre of 
bales, its value cannot be concealed or falsified (as can that of goods 
and. incomes’. It cannot run away. The tax is certain, definite, 
easy to ascertain at any moment, and easy to collect. It is the ideal 
tax from every point of view. No increase in the number of 
saunicipal officers would be requisite. 

The need for political wars having disappeared, the necessity of 
spending hundreds of millions of pounds on such a war as the South 
African campaign is done away with. Thus, instead of plunging 
deeper into debt, we should get out of it rapidly and completely, 
and should also have a good fund in hand, in a very short time. 

Invention is‘ likely to supersede both military and naval warfare 
and render both impossible. A European army might bs maintained 
against such foreign invasion as could be feared from the Chinese, 
but balloons and air-ships will probably render us greater and 
infinitely cheaper services than armies and navies, and that in the 
near future. ’ 

A peculiar side-question comes up when, one considers the 
probably near solution of the aerial problem. When air-ships shall 
have passed from the hands of the scientist into the hands of the 
business-man, and shall have become one of the common means of 
transport, no system of tariffs could hold together. Goods of all 
kinds could be landed in any part of the world and conveyed thence 
to the thickly populated centres; so that, unless the old system of 
toll were adopted for each city, town and village, the markets 
' gould be rapidly inundated with goods on which no import duty 
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had been paid, and that in spite of the best vigilance of the tariff 
spies. The uselessness of the tariff system once established by 
aerial navigation, and the question of raising Government funds by 
some other means, will come up with greater force and urgency than 
ever before. When that moment comes (as it infallibly will), our 
unwilling politicians will again find that progress is rendered 
inevitable by the natural force of commerce, and that this, progress 
will force them to do what they would otherwise never be brought 
to face. 

The disbanding of armies, navies, and useless Customs officials, 
together with the rapid accumulation of a large and ever-increasing 
fund of money in the coffers of the State, would enable the question 
of old-age pensions to be solved in a complete way hitherto un- 
dreamed of. And as the State funds would belong by right as 
much to one man as to another, its distribution would be as much a 
matter of simple justice as its collection had been. I leave these 
considerations for Mr. Chamberlain and to the workmen who count 
upon his promises. 

The application of a tax on land-values accompanied by Free 
Trade and free work would then solve the social problem. The 
social problem may be considered from two standpoints : it may be 
studied either as a problem of political economy or as a problem of 
justice. 

If considered as a problem of political economy, we see that in 
sparsely inhabited countries, where the soil has not yet been 
monopolised, the ability of men to employ themselves leads to 
abundance of wealth for all, though same is accompanied by a lack 
of the refinements common to more complex civilisations. When 
the land is all bought up, and population gives it a value, work 
becomes a boon and competition for work begins at lower and lower 
wages. Gradually all the terrible phenomena familiar to us appear, 
and these phenomena intensify as rent increases with the growth of 
population. Men pay the rent once to individuals, they pay it a 
second time indirectly in the form of tariff duties to the State; 
their opportunities are limited, their markets are shut off, their 
energies hampered, and their freedom taken away. The social 
problem is, therefore, seen to be the phenomena which accompany 
the growth of population, under the monopoly of land and the 
present system of tariffs. 

Any one who considers this question under the light of rent, that 
is, under the light thrown on the subject by the constant increase 
of that portion of wealth due to the growth of population, will see 
that, when this constantly growing portion is taken for the common 
use of all men, the play of the million-formed energies peculiar to 
social life is as easy to follow, to predict and to explain, as is the 
play of any mechanism which one has studied with care. 
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In one word: under private property in land, the social problem 
intensifies as population grows. Under true Free Trade, the share 
of the individual, as well as that of the State, increases in like pro- 
portion with the growth of population and with the advance of 
scientific progress which is brought into the arena of everyday 
trade. The two opposing conditions of freedom and of restriction 
show the two opposing states of economic disease and economic 
health. 

If the social problem be considered as a question of justice, we 
see that, under private property in land and tariff systems, wealth is 
taken from him who makes it and given to him who does not make 
it ; whereas, under Free Trade, wealth is taken from him who does 
not make it and given to him who does make it. 

The charity which the human heart prompts us to would be 
better and surer under a system procuring at least elementary 
justice in matters of property, for men would give that which 
belonged to them by right of work. Justice first and charity 


afterwards, 


Leonarp M, BURRELL. 





FREE TRADE OR FEDERATION. 


TuE result of giving effect to what are understood to be the pro- 
posals of Mr. Chamberlain, and which have the measured support of 
the administration of which he was lately the most commanding 
personality, would be to put the British Empire upon a basis which 
,is certainly without precedent in history. It may at least be per- 
mitted therefore, if not to doubt, yet to consider if this basis is 
- sound, and possesses the elements of stability. 

The instrument to be used is a system of protective tariffs, and 
two great countries, the United States of America and Germany, 
are held up as examples of the benefits to be derived therefrom, and 
their prosperity which is stated, but not proved, is said to be the 
fruit thereof. Unfortunately Germany has of late been anything but 
,prosperous, as has long been known to those interested, and as we 
have had opportunities of learning whilst travelling there. This 
‘however is by the way, and it may be hoped that Germany is now 
issuing from one of those periods of depression which appear to be 
incidental to an age of commerce, and which are probably quite 
unconnected with tariffs, for they recur with the same regularity in 
free-trade England as in protectionist America. 

But, apart from the present being a rather unfortunate period to 
point to the prosperity of Germany, it is, of course, freely admitted 
that during the last thirty years, both that country and the United 
States have made enormous strides. We doubt, however, if that has 
anything whatever to do with the system of protective tariffs, and 
think it far more probable that in both cases it is principally due to 
the impetus given by a great war, and a new sense of unity and 
national importance. 

It was only after 1866 that the United States began to go ahead, 
and before 1870,the German Empire was not. We do not say that 
in the former case, had it not been for the war the country would 
have stood still, but without the unification of Germany, commercial 
rivalry from that part of Europe would probably not have made 
itself felt, and with unification, but without the lessons learnt in the 
sternest school of military discipline, that rivalry would perhaps not 
have been so keen. This course, however, it is not necessary to 
pursue. 

But the proposed change in the policy of the British Empire, is so 
momentous and far-reaching, that nothing must be taken for granted, 
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not especially two specious examples, a moment’s consideration of 
which gives rise to the gravest doubts as to whether they are any- 
thing to the point. 

It is to be remembered, too, that whilst England had the start in 
the present industrial era, still we have no monopoly of the world’s 
work, or of intelligence. Itisonly natural, therefore, to find that as 
other countries have developed, they have desired not only to supply 
their own wants, but to secure to themselves trade also, for 
modern conditions, whether for good or evil, have favoured de- 
velopment on similar lines throughout the civilised world. | 

Such being some of the considerations, there is no ground for 
surprise if, as is by no means certain, we have begun to feel, 
unduly, the stress of competition. Assuming, however, that this 
is so, it is equally uncertain whether such unfavourable development 
is due either to the tariff policy we have ourselves pursued, or 
to that pursued by our rivals. When one considers also the 
enormous extent and resources of the United States of America, 
with its growing and cosmopolitan population, composed as it 
largely is of the most energetic and enterprising elements attracted 
from the whole earth, with the widest opportunities and the greatest 
incentive to effort, it does not seem necessary to seek far for the 
cause of their success, or to wear ourselves out with self-reproach 
because they have succeeded. With or without our adopting 
protection, it may safely be predicted that America will yet 
succeed far more greatly. In Germany, conditions are different, and 
while such success as she has met with may be sufficieutly accounted 
for by the character of her people, awakened as they were by the 
consciousness of a new political birth, and by a legitimate pride in 
the consolidation of their great empire, it does not seem justifiable to 
pronounce whether her greatness is by reason, or in spite of her 
tariff policy. 

Notwithstanding the rise of these two great Powers, the British 
Empire is still no mean thing, and we are not prepared to say 
that it is declining. Seeiog rather the remarkable way in which it 
has maintained its position, and regarding as perfectly natural 
these two growths, it is with great misgiving that we contemplate 
a change of the policy under which we have flourished exceedingly 
in favour of one under which our colonies bave not progressed so 
much as our rivals, because it is thought by some that their success 
is due to the tariffs, which may even have hindered them, and our 
misgiving is great]y increased by reason of the proposed change 
having been introduced at a time of great political stress, by a party 
with a very damaged record— introduced too with all the arts of 
the demagogue. Bribes are not necessary to recommend a self- 
-evident benefit, and the bribes even vary from day to day. Now it 
dis our old friend old-age pensions ; then an increase of wages ; next 
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a mere re-shoffling of taxation, for the advantage of all, and to 
the injury of none. This carries no conviction—except of an absence 
of a carefully thought out policy. 

Speaking of the burdens borne by the United Kingdom, Mr. 
Chamberlain has himself said, “The weary Titan staggers under 
the too vast orb of its fate.” Yet his proposals indicate no 
diminution of this burden, and his own first thought was that they 
would increase the cost of living. Herein, at all events, we can 
agree with him, and if he has found it possible to go back so 
soon on his own opinion, it is to be feared this only points to a 
want of stability which is destructive of confidence, and bespeaks, 
even in him, infirmity of purpose. It may be pointed out that both 
in the United States of America, and in Germany, the burdens of the 
State are equally distributed, and the benefits are shared by all. In 
the British Empire this is not so, and it is no part of the present 
proposals so to re-constitute our Empire, that it shall be so. Had it 
been proposed to federate the Empire on the basis of equality of 
imperial taxation, with the abolition of inter-colonial tariffs, this 
would have been a comprehensive scheme worthy of the fullest con- 
sideration, When one has suggested this in private conversation 
with supporters of Mr. Chamberlain, the reply bas been, in baited 
breath, that all in good time perhaps. Well, if that is what is to be 
led up to, surely the best policy is to be straightforward. Let it be 
avowed, even if it could not be accomplished all at once. . We have 
no authority whatever for making the suggestion, but should this be 
the idea, then from what one understands of colonial character, the 
conviction is borne in that there would be far less risk of straining 
the bond of empire, less possibility of misunderstanding, and no 
room for disappointment on either side, if each understood the con- 
sequences involved. 

Now the United Kingdom is asked to assume fresh burdens for 
the benefit of the Colonies, even when we are told that those burdens 
are already intolerably heavy. The gain to the United Kingdom is 
at best problematical, and the better opinion is rather that it would 
spell loss. The gain to the Colonies would be certain. Then the 
time of proposing to confer this great benefit upon them, the time 
when they would begin to reap the advantage, when their wealth 
would begin to rapidly increase, is the time to put the Empire on a 
business footing, and to ask them to pay their fair share of its 
expense. If imperial federation means anything, this is what it means. 
Then it is better to say so, and to discuss the question in a frank 
and friendly way with our fellow citizens across the seas, in order, 
if possible, to come to a working arrangement, or, if not, at least to 
agree to differ without engendering bad blood. 

From our point of view the neo-Chamberlain conception of 
Empire is all topsy-turvy, and on an entirely new and original 
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model. Of old, colonies were regarded as a source of wealth to 
empire, but now the first care is that the Empire.should be a source 
of wealth to the Colonies, with no idea of reciprocity, except perhaps 
accidentally through trade. We do not wish a one-sided arrange- 
ment in our favour ; it would probably be difficult, at all events at 
first, to negotiate on the basis of equality, and this we do not even 
ask, much less press for, but we cannot think that the Colonies, if 
they once grasp the point, would consciously desire to perpetuate, and 
even aggravate, a one-sided arrangement whereby we bear all the 
burdens and they receive all the benefits, No reflection whatever is 
cast upon them in respect of the development of the present con- 
dition, for which they are in no way to blame, but the present 
circumstances force the consideration of the questions involved to the 
front, and we cannot help thinking that if the case were properly 
presented, it would be met, if not in a generous, at least in @ 
business spirit. To take a concrete example, the Royal Navy costs 
the United Kingdom some £30,000,000 annually, and while it defends 
the colonial coasts and colonial shipping every bit as much as the 
coasts and shippiug of these islands, yet the Colonies contribute to 
its cost practically not at all. - 

While we are far from persuaded that a system of protectionist 
tariffs would benefit the Empire as a whole, and while it is submitted 
that the present financial arrangement cannot endure indefinitely, 
it is felt that ifany tariff changes are to be seriously considered, it 
should be in conjunction with a comprehensive readjustment of 
imperial burdens. Should we be so short-sighted as to adopt the 
crude proposals put before us, it is seriously suggested that the only 
course open to a prudent “islander” would be, subject, be it 
remembered, to the immigration laws, “bag and baggage” to 
become a colonial, and leave Mr. Chamberlain and his admiring fol- 
lowers to heap increasing burdens on a decreasing population, until 
the future heir of Highbury should tax himself as Robinson Crusoe 
never dreamed of. But, as absurdity begets absurdity, we must be 
on our guard. 

Having considered the wider aspects of the question, we must now 
treat of those more properly domestic. Mr. Chamberlain is gaily, 
even recklessly, disposing of his imaginary surplueses, which, if his 
policy were successful, would not arise, as a self-supporting Empire 
would need no foreign imports to tax. But assuming, for the sake 
of argument, that he found a considerable revenue was produced, it 
is submitted that as it would represent indirect contributions from 
the whole nation, so it should undoubtedly be applied, in all justice, 
to the reduction of imperial taxation, and not devoted to some 
special object, some pet scheme of his own, which should be specially 
considered on its merits and submitted directly to the voice of the 
people in the usual way. 
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As a powerful argument against any fanciful squandering of 
imaginary revenue, it may be recalled that the income-tax, in its 
present series, was imposed by Sir Robert Peel, in 1843, when he 
inaugurated Free Trade, in order to meet the deficiency caused by 
the loss of the abandoned duties, which were thus re-imposed in a 
different form. This being so—and my authority is the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, vol. xxxiii., p. 194c, in the article by Sir R. 
Giffen—it would surely be most unjust, abandoning Free Trade to 
re-impose duties, and yet retain the duty which was imposed to meet 
their abolition. 

The fact is the question has not been thoroughly thought out at 
all, yet we are hastily summoned to pull ourselves up by the roots, 
when it is not in the least clear that the tree is not flourishing as 
ever, or perhaps it would be more apposite, imagining there to be 
something wrong with the body politic, to liken our new apostle to 
the unskilful dentist, who pulls out the wrong tooth, except that the 
sound tooth of Free Trade having been removed, when the decay was 
in efficiency, there would be no putting it back again. 

It cannot be said that the present administration has been so 
successful as to inspire or justify confidence in their wisdom or 
judgment, so that the nation should be willing to trust to their 
guidance in making a new departure of the atmost moment. It is 
far otherwise, and looking around one can only say that Ministers are 
like motor-cars, They have been rushing about to the common 
danger, reckless of injuries inflicted, and leaving a horrible dust and 
smell behind them—of which they are, of course, quite unconscious. 
They have upset the religious apple-cart ; they have knocked all the 
paint off our little tin soldiers, which we loved so much, and they 
can hardly stand ; they have grievously injured the income taxpayer, 
so that he is not expected to be himself again for years; they have 
caused a frightful shock to the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, 
who has not felt so much below par for many a long day. In com- 
pensation they give us a strange sugar-plum, for which we have to 
pay all out of our own pockets (millions a year), and even every 
child gets less sweets for a farthing. True they are liable to acci- 
dents ; they upset one another; and one of them has had a dis- 
agreeable spill, and rather damaged himself, besides smashing up a 
very fine machine. However, he has already got a new one (un- 
licenced) and threatens to become a public nuisance—if the public 
will tolerate it. Now half a word about retaliation—it has an 
ominous sound—for it deserves no more. This is a two-edged 
sword, and itcuts both ways. We have been told about the case of 
Canada, so we ask leave to pursue the application a little further. 
it is the weapon to be used for defending Canadian interests, and it 
is therefore apprehended that if, say, Germany could not be brought 
to terms by the knowledge that it might be employed, then the 
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British Empire would impose protective tariffs, as against Germany, 
on goods imported into any part of the British Empire, including, of 
course, the United Kingdom. Very well. But this employment of 
the whole weight of the British Empire in favour of Canada would 
increase the cost of any such importations to us. But before employ- 
ing it, surely it would be only just that we should bargain with 
Canada for an equivalent contribution towards imperial revenue. 
Now does Canada understand and consent to this? Bat this is only 
an inctance, and the application would be the same all round. 
When this instrument of retaliation was used it would probably be 
constantly found that it was in defence of colonial interests, or where 
such interests were involved. On every occasion, therefore, on which 
this instrament was employed the United Kingdom would be taxing 
itself for the benefit of the Colonies. Yet we have been repeatedly 
told by responsible Ministers that the burdens of empire are already 
greater than we can bear. 

The whole question, therefore, is surely this of imperial federation, 
involving as it does a redistribution of imperial bardens and imperial 
representation, and since it is to be discussed, it should be discussed 
in its entirety. Unless the Colonies, as a whole, are ripe for federa- 
tion, the time does not seem to have arrived for the United King- 
dom, by abandoning Free Trade, to put itself into a position to 
enter into a contract when there is no other contracting party. The 
issue is clear. Food tax and federation ; or Free Trade. If federation 
is not yet possible—and it is not a matter to be discussed in heat and 
haste—we will retain Free Trade. If federation is possible, then 
the question should be discussed on that basis, and though it must 
entail heavy bardens, and would confer perhaps small benefit on 
these islands for certainly some years, still it would be a question 
worthy of the most serious consideration of a great Empire, and it is 
not impossible the nation might consent to bear the sacrifice, though 
we are disposed to think that freedom is the only bond which will 
ever bind the British Empire, and we remain true to our old con- 
viction that if ever the world is to rest in peace, and to be free to 
devote the burdens of war to the amelioration of the lot of man, it 
will be when the nations recognise that it is the right of man to 
come and go, to buy and sell, without let or hindrance,and in perfect 
freedom, throughout the world, which till then cannot be called 
civilised. Then wars may cease, but not before. The next Peace 
Congress must abolish tariffe. 

EVELYN ANSELL. 





COMMERCIALISM AND IMPERIALISM. 


I, 


Ir is an indisputable, and indeed an admitted fact, that Empire 
imposes a heavy burden, and that its maintenance and expansion 
involve a colossal and constantly increasing expenditure. But, whilst 
part of this is regarded as the price of “ glory,” the impression very 
widely prevails that our commercial supremacy depends upon the 
pursuit of an Imperial policy, and that the monetary cost can to a 
large extent be properly contemplated in the light of a sound invest- 
ment, which has a remunerative return in the form of providing new 
markets for the products of our industry. Lord Rosebery attributes 
the “enormous burden” to our “pride of Empire” and “the pro- 
tection of our trade” ;! it was as a ‘‘ most valuable commercial 
asset” that Mr. Rhodes regarded the Union Jack: and the popular 
belief undoubtedly is that “ trade follows the flag.” The theory is 
that we ran Empire on business-like principles—of course we add, 
on moral principles and for the good of humanity—and that, unless 
we incurred the requisite expense, our commerce would suffer to 
such an extent as seriously to jeopardise our national prosperity. 
We do not profess to like the expenditure; we even sometimes 
grumble at it; but we feel that it is an expenditure which cannot 
safely be dispensed with, and that after all it brings a substantial 
reward. 

The theory, it will be observed, rests upon the assumptions or 
contentions that it is external trade which is of paramount import- 
ance, and that this is materially promoted by Imperialism. A 
farther contention (though this is seldom positively affirmed, but is 
apparently regarded us so obvious as to be taken for granted) is that 
national prosperity must be measured by the volume of trade. And 
to this, in the light of recent revolutionary proposals, there should be 
added the suggestion that the benefits derived from trade (and 
therefore national prosperity) can be enhanced by artificially inter- 
fering with its natural flow. These are the assumptions or conten- 
tions which lie at the root of what may be called Commercial 
Imperialism ; and, as commerce in some form engrosses about two- 
thirds of the waking hours of the majority of the population, the 
soundness or unsoundness of such contentions is a matter of the 

! Speech at Burnley, May 19, 1903. 
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highest importance. The investigation of the subject may con- 
veniently take the form of an examination, in the first place of 
external trade, in the second of the rationale of all trade, and in the 
third of the artifivial regulation of trade; and as this last has now 
been converted into the question of the hour, it can claim more 
minute attention than the previous two, although the conclusions to 
which their examination may lead will have an important bearing 
on the third. 


EXTERNAL TRADE. 


Now to those who assert that external trade is of paramount 
importance, and that this is materially promoted by Imperialism, a 
challenge to prove their case is the legitimate reply ; and until the 
. evidence is forthcoming, those who deny the truth of the assertion 
might be content to rest upon their denial, The onus of establish- 
ing the contention is upon the individual who makes it, and an 
opponent is under no obligation to prove a negative. An assertion, 
however, by constant reiteration acquires a factitious weight, 
especially when superficially regarded it seems plausible; and as the 
Imperialist shows no desire to come to close quarters, the only 
decisive method of forcing conclusions is to carry war into the 
enemy’scamp. The point at issue can only be determined by ascer- 
taining what proportion of our external trade is with our own 
dominions, and how this is affected by the growth of Empire; and 
also what proportion of the national income is derived from our 
total external trade, and the precise advantages which the latter 
confers. 

One preliminary @ priori observation may, however, be permitted. 
Theoretically there seems no reason to suppose that the natural 
flow of trade should favour Imperial channels. Sentiment has very 
little to do with commerce. Speaking generally, and without sug- 
gesting that there are never any modifying considerations, it is safe 
to assert that the dominating object of traders is to sell to the best 
advantage, and the dominating object of consumers is to buy to the 
best advantage. If a British manufacturer can supply a foreign 
merchant with commodities he cannot obtain elsewhere, or can only 
obtain at a higher price, he will purchase as readily as will a 
colonial merchant ; andif the latter can obtain commodities on more 
favourable terms from a foreigner than from an Eoglishman, he will 
not give the preference to the Englishman. ‘To buyin the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market is the prevailing principle, and one 
with which nationality is seldom allowed to interfere. Nor is the 
consumer, as a rule, seized with patriotic remorse when yielding to 
the temptation to invest in some article bearing the legend ‘“‘ Made 
in Germany”; he may be willing to denounce the unscrupulous 
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foreigner, but if that foreigner sends him bounty-fed sugar he does 
not hesitate to accept the bounty. In short, apart from adulteration, 
imitation, puffing and other specious devices whereby actual deceit 
is practised upon the unwary, the only factor upon which in the long 
run the volame of trade depends is the intrinsic merit of the 
merchandise ; and neither buyer nor seller is often troubled with 
ethnological scruples. This is within the experience of every one, 
and it is difficult, therefore, to discover the origin of the belief that 
the Union Jack or any other ensign is a commercial asset. Of course 
a Government can by prohibitory laws, or by the imposition of 
duties, arrest or modify the normal operation of economic forces, and 
thus prevent or limit the importation of particular goods; and the 
acquisition of territory indubitably extends the area of its power. 
Bat then, if recourse to such procedure is deemed necessary, it is 
destructive and not confirmatory of the theory that trade /ollows the 
flag. Moreover, so far as Great Britain is concerned, it has long 
abandoned a Protectionist tariff; and the advocates of Commercial 
Imperialism have hitherto been content to rest upon the supposed 
intrinsic merits of the policy, without suggesting that it must be 
supplemented by the artificial regulation of commerce; and the 
very circumstance that proposals—to be hereafter examined—for 
reverting to such regulation should now be made is, from one point 
of view, a significant comment upon the policy in question. 

But what are the facts? They are readily ascertainable, and one 
would have thought they would have commanded the attention of 
the Imperialist, if only for the purpose of quantifying the gain he 
imagines Imperialism confers. When we are told that our enormous 
expenditure is partly for the protection of trade, or that it enhances 
commercial prosperity, we are entitled to ask how much trade is 
protected, and to what extent is commercial prosperity enhanced. 
The expenditure is sufficiently substantial ; what proportion of it is 
recouped to us—is it fifty, twenty, ten, or how many millions a 
year? But nowhere can an answer to such a question be found. 
If the Imperialist would once set seriously to work candidly to reply 
to this very pertinent inquiry, he would have taken the first step 
towards complete disillasionment, and would soon discover his 
inability to demonstrate any commercial benefit whatever. 

Now if we examine the statistics of our external trade we shall 
find that, broadly speaking, only about a third of our exports (of 
British and Irish produce) are to our own possessions, about two-thirds 
being to foreign countries; and that only about a fourth of our 
imports are from our own possessions, about three-fourths being from 
foreign countries. The exact proportion is not, of course, precisely 
the same every year, but this gives us a sufficiently general idea of 
the relative volume of our trade with British and with foreign 
dominions, and broadly indicates that, so far from the flag proving 
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specially magnetic, the bulk of our external commerce is carried on 
with our so-called rivals.1 This, however, is not, of course, in itself 
conclusive ; but if we call to mind that the population of the Empire, 
excluding that of the United Kingdom, is about 23 per cent., and 
the population of the remaining portion of the globe about 75 per 
cent. of the total, and that part of the latter portion, owing to 
remoteness, difficulty of transit, and other causes, is practically to a 
great extent inaccessible to our commerce, we shall see that the 
relative volume of our trade with British and foreign dominions 
does not materially differ from the relative number of inhabitants, 
so that once more it appears the ownership of territory confers no 
substantial commercial advantage. But the most pertinent test has 
yet to be applied. During the last quarter of a century we have 
added enormously (and at enormous expense) to the dominions of 
the Crown, annexing about three million square miles, that is to say, 
nearly one-fourth of the present total, and increasing our normal 
military expenditure by about £30,000,000, or, in other words, more 
than doubling it. Yet we find that not only has the growth of 
Empire been unattended by any corresponding growth of Imperial 
commerce, but that the ratio in our export trade remains substan- 
tially the same; and although there has been a considerable increase 
in the total, the proportions as between British and foreign posses- 
sions has only varied infinitesimally. If we compare our imports 
from and exports (of home produce) to British possessions for the 
five years 1875-79 with those for the five years 1895-99, we dis- 
cover that the average percentage they bear to our total imports 
and exports has only decimally altered ; the imports being 22:1 for 
the first period and 21°6 for the second, and the exports being 33°1 
for the first period and 33°8 for the second.” In 1900 the per- 
centage was still more in favour of trade with foreign countries, for 
of the total imports the percentage from British possessions declined 
to 21, and of the total exports the percentage to British posses- 
sions declined to 32°4. It is true that in 1901, although there was 


1 The detailed tables from the years 1855 to 1901 will be found in the Financial 
Reform Almanack for 1903, pp. 33-39. Our imports are greatly in excess of our 
exports, not because we are, as has been fatuously alleged, sending ‘golden 
sovereigns ” out of the country (for even with regard to bullion and specie we import 
considerably more than we export—see detailed table, ibid. p. 19); and indeed must, 
in the first instance, import all we possess, this not being a gold-producing country ; 
nor because, as has also been suggested, we are living on capital (for, as the latest 
official returns—issued August 19, 1903—show, our savings and our income have 
enormously increased), but because, amongst other things, our large foreign invest- 
ments and our extensive shipping involve the payment of interest and freight, which 
are included in our total imports, We are, in fact, increasing our capital at home 
and our investments abroad. 

2 See tables in Financial Reform Almanack for 1903, pp. 34-39. It should also be 
borne in mind that, in consequence of the extension of the Empire, some of the trade 
formerly classified as being with foreign countries is now classified as being with 
British possessions ; so that to this extent not only is the latter increased, but the 
former is decreased, and this makes the result of the above comparison still more 
significant. 
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a still further decrease in imports, there was a substantial increase 
in exports; but the ravages caused by the Boer War created a 
demand which very materially stimulated shipments to South Africa, 
and a similar observation applies to 1902. And if we enter into a 
more detailed examination we find that the growth of our purely 
foreign trade has been most marked in the case of some of those 
nations which are looked upon as our rivals, and concerning which 
the alarmist cry is most frequently raised. Thus, comparing 1890 
with 1900, it appears that our aggregate exports of home produce to 
Germany, France, and Russia increased by 44 per cent., although 
the increase in our exports to all foreign countries (as also in our 
total exports) was only about 11 per cent, The fact is, as has been 
frequently pointed out, that the prosperity of other nations makes 
for the prosperity of our own. So far from our having any need to 
be jealous of the commercial activity of foreign countries, it should 
be a cause of satisfaction; the more they themselves produce, the 
more they are able to offer us in exchange for our produce ; and if 
there is any benefit at all in international trade that benefit is 
thereby increased.| The supposition that the flag is a valuable 
commercial asset is utterly delusive ; the expansion of Empire does 
not add to the volume of our trade, the contraction of Empire would 
not diminish that volume. From which it follows that the conten- 
tion as to Imperial expenditure being necessary for the “ protection 
of our trade” is equally untenable. Other nations neither import 
more of our goods nor export less of their own because we have 
more territory, or ships, or guns than they; our dominions do not 
purchase from us, or sell to us, because we compel them to do so; 
merchandise is not, and cannot be, forced upon unwilling peoples at 
the cannon’s mouth, nor have we yet resorted to the insane policy, 
sometimes, perhaps, expedient in times of war, of preventing mer- 
chandise entering into other countries by a blockade of ports, In 
short, Empire does not promote external trade; there is absolutely 
no mercantile compensation for the heavy burden it entails, 

And if this is so the case for Commercial Imperialism is gone. 
However beneficial external trade may be, if it is not, in fact, pro- 
portionately greater with our own dominions or promoted by the 
extension of territory, nothing more need be proved, But as the 


1 In view of Mr. Balfour’s recent manifesto in favour of retaliation it is interesting 
to note that not very long ago, when in a more rational mood, he distinctly recog- 
nised the above truth. Speaking at the annual dinner of the Iron and Steel Institute 
on May 8, 1903, he stated : ‘‘ I am one of those who profoundly distrust the current 
creed—or the creed which is largely current—that the prosperity of one nation is 
the adversity of another ; that he best serves the industrial prosperity of his own 
nation who attempts to depress the industrial prosperity, or to snatch a share of the 
common work of industry from some other nation. I believe. this to be utterly 
untrue. . .. The riches of one nation conduce, believe me, not to the aes but 
to the wealth of another nation ; and if we could double or treble by the stroke of 
some fairy wand the wealth of every nation in the world but our own, depend upon 
it our nation would greatly profit by the process.” 
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Imperialist labours under another delusion, which is, indeed, a pre- 
liminary one, indicating the point from which he starts, it may not 
be altogether unprofitable to investigate this. The underlying 
assumption is, as has been indicated, that external trade is of para- 
mount importance ; its volume seems, in fact, to be made the sole 
test of commercial prosperity, and oue would imagine that our very 
existence depended upon its maintenance and growth. We have 
seen that no attempt is made to quantify the postulated gain from 
Imperial trade; equally true is it that no attempt is made to quan- 
tify the gain from our entire external trade, or to ascertain what 
proportion it bears to our total trade. Exports are regarded as the 
only reliable index of progress ; purely domestic commerce does not 
count, and the extent of the benefits derived from production and 
exchange within the country, of goods for home consumption, is 
apparently not realised. 

Yet the fact is that only a comparatively small portion of the 
national income is derived from external trade. The total estimated 
amount of that income from every source (that is, including both 
“commodities ” produced aud ‘ services” rendered) is, in round 
figures, £1,700,000,000 per annum.! But our total exports of. 
British and Irish produce, taking the highest figures hitherto re-. 
corded, only amount to £290,000,000, that is to say, their capital 
value is equal to about one-sixth of the nation’s income. The capital 
value of these exports, however, does not, of course, represent income 
from external trade, and to ascertain this it is necessary to deduct 
the cost of the goods to us; it is the profit derived from the sale of 
the goods which alone constitutes income from this particular source ; 
just as a merchant's income is not the value of the goods he sells, 
but the difference between their total cost to him and the price he 
obtains for them. Now, if we assume that this profit is, on the 
average, 10 per cent. (a rather liberal assumption) the amount is 
£29,000,000, or about one-sixtieth of the total income, Even if 
we add a like profit on our re-exports (that is, imports subsequently 
transmitted abroad, and consisting for the most part of food and 
raw material, £63,000,000), the amount is only increased to 
£35,000,000, being about one-fiftieth of the totalincome. Although, 
however, this is meeting the Imperialist on his own ground, it must 
in candour be added that it is not a perfectly satisfactory ground 
and does not do him justice, and that to arrive at the truth the 
investigation must be of a different character. 

The volume of our exports affords no adequate guide to the pro- 
portion of national income derived from external sources; for, in 
the first place, foreign countries are largely indebted to usin respect 

1 See Fabian Tract No. 5, pp. 2, 3, where the basis of this estimate is given. 


London: The Fabian Society, 276 Strand, 1899. Sir Robert Giffen, at the meeting 
of the British Association, September 11, 1903, placed the amount at £1,750,000, 000. 
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of investments made with them upon which they pay interest ; and, 
in the next place, we are the great ocean carriers, and obtain a sub- 
stantial revenue from the freights of the goods we carry, and neither 
of these items find any place in our table of exports. The data for 
the investigation, therefore, must be not exports, but imports (those 
imports, the amount of which, strangely enough, is often regarded 
as alarming). The total amount of these—again taking the highest 
figures hitherto recorded—is £523,000,000, of which, however, we 
re-export £63,000,000, leaving £460,000,000 ; and if from this we 
deduct the amount of our exportsof home produce(that is,goodswesend 
away in part return for what we receive) £290,000,000, we have a 
net balance of £170,000,000, thus indicating that exactly one-tenth 
of the total national income is traceable to external sources. Of 
this £170,000,000 at least £60,000,000 represents interest on foreign 
investments, and is not therefore due to current external trade, 
which latter can only be credited with the balance of £110,000,000 
(of which about £90,000,000 is earned by our shipping); so that, 
although this shows a much higher percentage than is disclosed by 
a mere examination of exports, it indicates that the net proportion 
of national income derived from external trade cannot be placed 
higher than one-fifteenth of the total. And it is upon this one- 
fifteenth that our commercial prosperity is supposed to depend ; 
64 per cent. is regarded as of paramount importance, whilst 934 per 
cent. is treated as a negligible quantity ! 

Bat here the interpellation will no doubt be made that the whole 
of the £523,000,000, or, at any rate, the £460,000,000, constitutes 
income from external sources; and that, after deducting the 
£60,000,000 paid for interest, there still remains £400,000,000 
derived from external trade, and without such trade our income 
would be less by that amount. Even if this were true, it would 
merely show that less than one-fourth of our income is traceable to 
this particular source, and that for more than three-fourths we have 
to look at home. But, although the £400,000,000 is, no doubt, 
represented by foreign goods, it is not true that our income would 
be less by that amount if we had no external trade; for in the 
absence of such trade we should either possess the commodities we now 
export, or, if (as would no doubt be the case) we largely ceased to 
prodace such commodities in consequence of the demand for them 
being materially reduced, we should then, instead of producing them, 
necessarily occupy ourselves in producing other commodities for 
home consumption to take the place of those now imported. There 
would be no diminution in our productive powers; these obviously 
are not affected by markets, but depend upon land, capital, and 
labour; although the particular manner in which they shall be 
employed is no doubt largely determined by demand. If all external 
demand ceased, the necessity for production would not be in the 
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slightest degree diminished, but industry would be diverted into 
other channels in order to directly meet those wants which are now 
indirectly met by the exchange of some of the products of our 
present industry for the products of other nations. In short, 
ceteris paribus, there would eventually be no startling variation in 
the volume ot wealth produced (about a sixth of it, owing to the 
return to the diverted labour, being somewhat less, would be pro- 
duced at greater cost), but it would partly take a different form— 
industrial activity would in some directions be smaller, but in other 
directions greater. Although we derive £400,000,000 from external 
trade we have to earn it, and we are indebted for it, not to the 
customer, but to the labourer. 
Of course it is not to be denied that if foreign nations were 
suddenly and extensively to close their ports, it would be most 
disastrous, dislocating a considerable part of our commercial machinery, 
causing a loss of fixed capital, and for the time being throwing many 
workmen out of employment. When particular industries have once 
been established on a large scale, any grave diminution in the 
demand for their products is inevitably attended with calamity. 
Indeed, this is proportionately true as regards merely temporary 
fluctuations, and a prolonged winter or a wet summer will severely 
handicap certain trades. Similarly, improvements in production, 
whereby existing processes are superseded, result in a definite loss 
during the transition state; scientific discoveries may mean ruin to 
those who have embarked their capital in enterprises thereby 
rendered obsolete; and as this reacts upon the community, the 
nation suffers, and progress has its price, The injury, however, 
which it would thus be possible for other nations to inflict upon us 
would not, it must be admitted, be attended with material com- 
pensation ; and an extensive boycotting of our goods could not, 
under existing conditions, be regarded with equanimity. But the 
fact is that it would not pay foreign nations peremptorily to close their 
markets any more than it would pay us to take a similar course— 
the policy would be a suicidal one, and would be as disastrous to them 
as to us, probably more disastrous. If we have sunk capital in 
establishing industries for the purpose of an export trade, they have 
dene the same; and if they are to continue to export they must 
continue to import; despite their protective tariffs they are very 
large purchasers of our goods (though at a greater cost to themselves), 
and if they attempted, from whatever motive, seriously to embarrass 
our external trade, the attempt would recoil upon themselves. 
Moreover, unless they united and presented a solid front, very little 
would be achieved ; isolated action would not avail, for the ramifica- 
tions of exchange are so vast that goods directly boycotted would 
reach the country by circuitous routes, again at greater cost to the 
purchasers. We need not fear any substantial loss of foreign 
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markets, so long as we desire to retain them and are able to supply 
them ; whilst any gradual variation in demand, such as occurs at 
home and under normal conditions, must be met by that gradual 
adaptation to altered conditions which is constantly taking place. 
It, therefore, comes back to this, that if we imported less the effect 
would in the long run be, not a substantial diminution in our total 
output, but a partial variation in its nature; the real measure of a 
nation’s purely material prosperity is not its external trade, but the 
percentage of total income to population, And in no case can 
negative considerations carry weight. The positive advantages of 
international trade have yet to be briefly indicated; but although 
other countries could, if anxious to do so, and willing to pay the 
price, inflict an injury upon us by abruptly closing their ports, the 
fact that they wisely refrain from taking such a course is no actual 
addition to the positive advantages, whatever they may be; and to 
regard it as such would be somewhat suggestive of the ingenious 
logic of the child who credited pins with saving lives by not being 
swallowed. 

That external trade is, however, attended with considerable benefit 
is not to be doubted ; and in pointing ont the exaggerated and often 
perverse importance attached to it, there has certainly been no desire 
to minimise its real significance. And, curiously enough, the actual 
nature of this benefit seems to be largely ignored by those who look 
only to what they term our commercial supremacy ; in grasping at 
the intangible they fail to grasp the tangible. At any rate their 
one concern seems to be to outstrip other nations, as though the 
advantages could not (as they indubitably must) be reciprocal; and 
their one anxiety is to secure customers for exports, whilst the 
correlative of the process, namely that other countries should secure 
us as customers, is regarded as ominous, and the growth of imports 
is constantly cited as being detrimental to our own industries. And 
yet it is only through the medium of these imports that the benefit 
is conveyed; whatever advantage we derive is embodied in them. 
The national gain from external trade may be summed up in a 
sentence: it consists in conferring upon all the countries which 
exchange their produce a very large portion of the natural advantages 
possessed by each; in other words, it enables them to obtain com- 
modities they could not themselves produce, and to obtain other 
commodities they could only produce at greater cost. Climatic 
conditions, the fertility of land, mineral deposits, vegetable growth, 
animal life, all vary with latitude and Jongitude; and by labour 
being devoted at any given spot to the production in abundance of 
those commodities for which there are special facilities, and by 
exporting some of such commodities in exchange for other com- 
modities similiarly produced, a greater return is obtained to labour, 
and wants are supplied at less cost than they would otherwise be. 
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Hence, it follows that, while external trade is perhaps never abso- 
jutely essential, that whilst its relative importance to purely 
domestic trade is generally greatly overrated, and that whilst to 
gauge commercial prosperity by exports and to view with alarm any 
increase in the exports of other nations is absurdly irrational ; inter- 
national exchange is not to be despised or undervalued. Any 
method of rendering labour more productive is attended with some 
benefit, and those who see in the growth of the trade of other 
nations a danger to British industry, or who fear a diminished scope 
for employment, mistake the means for the end. If our only object 
is to make work we can go on “ making” it until we drop from 
exhaustion, and one measure which might be adopted would be to 
prohibit all imports. Although they only represent one-fourth of the 
national income, and have to be earned, and although the net gain 
only equals one-fifteenth of that income, even to produce this pro- 
portion without external trade would entail a (profitless) addition to 
labour, whilst the reorganisation of industry which would then be 
necessary would for a long time entail a considerable further 
addition. But if we recognise that work is only a means to an end, 
and that our aim should be to minimise its necessity by rendering 
it as efficient as possible, we shall not gradge the custom we extend 
to other nations nor regard their prosperity as antagonistic to 
our own. 


THE RATIONALE oF TRADE. 


Thus far, then, we have seen that Empire does not, as is supposed, 
promote external trade; aud that external trade does not, as is 
assumed, afford an adequate test of commercial prosperity. A still 
more fandamental misconception now calls for examination, namely 
that commercial prosperity is synonymous with national prosperity ; 
and this leads to an inquiry into the rationale of trade. 

The prevailing opinion seems to be that prosperity is to be 
measured almost entirely by material wealth. Judged by Com- 
mercial Imperialism, we could imagine that the one object of 
existence is to ‘‘ make money,” and that the nation which possesses 
the greatest amount of tangible assets or letters of credit, is the 
most to be envied. To the attainment of this end everything is 
subordinated ; and progress is gauged by the result. If the output 
of merchandise is enlarged, and the balance of trade is in our favour, 
all is going well: but scant attention is given to the process of 
enlargement, to the sacrifice it may entail, to the physical cost and 
suffering, or to the actual use made of the “‘ wealth” which is thus 
obtained. 

John Ruskin struck a truer note and established a healthier 
standard, when he told us that there is no wealth but life—tlife, 
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including all its powers of love, of joy and admiration—and that 
that country is the richest which nourishes the greatest number of 
noble and happy human beings. Modern commercialism would do 
well to recall his teaching, if indeed it has ever heard of it; to 
disprove it, if possible, and if not, humbly to accept it and abandon 
its own false standard ; and also to bear in mind the old precept of 
Him to whom this mammonish age renders little practical reverence, 
although it does Him lip homage, namely that a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. And what 
is trae of the man is true of the nation ; if it pays little or no regard 
to its vital welfare and neglects its soul, it is not healtby, however 
“‘ wealthy ” it may be in the material sense of the term. 

What should be the ultimate object of trade? Its present de facto 
object seems to be to secare riches, irrespective of methods (or rather 
by such methods as are most likely to achieve this one result, irre- 
spective of vital expenditure, and irrespective of final utility. But 
the one legitimate purpose of trade (including in the term, pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange) is to satisfy the healthy wants 
of the community, and to satisfy them by healthy means; and in 
so far as it falls short of this standard, it indicates misdirected or 
wasted labour, and is antagonistic to national prosperity. Yet 
trade as now organised does not satisfy the healthy wants of the 
community, and its processes are very largely unhealthy; it fre- 
quently rewards those who work the least with a superabundance, 
and those who work the most with an insufficiency : it fosters and 
gratifies the morbid appetites of some, and fails to gratify the natural 
appetites of others; and it pays little regard to final utility, and 
often results in disutility. Hence, in many ways it falls short of 
the true standard; it means considerable misdirected or wasted 
labour, and to this extent it is not conducive to national prosperity. 
Despite the boast that we are the richest country in the world, the 
amount of poverty that prevails is appalling. If it is true that 
there are several millions who are on the verge of starvation, if it is 
true that there are large numbers who do actually starve, if it is 
true that many of the methods of production are gravely injurious to 
health, and so far from promoting life tend to death—and all these 
things are true—then our system stands condemned, and an increase 
of trade under such a system, instead of being a sign of prosperity, 
is an indication of adversity, and points to the acquisition, not of 
“ wealth ” bat of “ illth.” | 

The root fallacy of the position, from the national point of view, 
is found in the fact that industry is dominated by the one idea of 
private profit—‘“ profit” in the commercial sense being, not the gain 
to the community arising from the production and distribution of 
useful things, but the gain to the trader arising from the sale of 
anvthing, whether useful, useless, or disuseful, at more than it cost 
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him. Of course there is a partial gain to the community, or the 
community would speedily cease to be; the capitalist cannot appro- 
priate the whole, since capital is of no avail without labour, and to 
secure this some portion of the produce must be ceded to the 
labourer. And of course, also, much of the production results in 
utilities ; since every one demands necessaries in the first instance, 
But these results are really incidental instead of fandamental, as they 
should be. Indastry is organised, not by the community with a 
single eye to the benefit of the community, but by the owners of the 
instruments of production with a single eye to their own benefit ; 
and the comforting theory is that, if the units all pursue their own 
interests, the interests of the body politic will be best promoted. 
This would not be true even if all the units started on equal terms; 
the extent of its falsity under a system where they start on gravely 
unequal terms is demonstrated by the results which stare us in the 
face, and to which reference bas already been made. Industry thus 
organised is accompanied by two evils, wrong production and mal- 
distribution ; it results in an insufficiency of necessaries on the one 
hand, and a plethora of luxuries on the other ; the healthy wants of 
some remain unsatisfied, because the unhealthy wants of others are 
gratified. There is something rotten in the State when a quarter 
of the population live from hand to mouth, with intervals of star- 
vation, or semi-starvation, and yet as much is expended in a fashion- 
able entertainment as would keep a hundred families in comfort for 
a year. And this rottenness is the natural outcome of our com- 
mercial system, with its false theories, its false aims, and its false 
criteria. Concerned only with accumulating riches, without regard 
to their cost, their nature, or their destiny, it results in a waste of 
energy and in the atrophy of the workers. What commodities are 
produced is immaterial so long as they command a “ profit”; they 
may be shoddy or disserviceable—razors that will not cut, or bowie 
knives that will—they may be incapable of supplying any legitimate 
craving, or may minister to an illegitimate craving. And how the 
commodities are produced is equally immaterial; it may be in a 
poisonous atmosphere, it may be by deathly processes, and it may be 
by draining the vitality of the Jabourer, nourishing him worse than 
cattle are nourished (for they cost money to replace, and he does 
not), and regarding him, not as 8 man to whose sustenance pro- 
duction is subservient, but as a machine which is merely subservient 
to production. Goods thus begotten are not wealth ; 


“Wives and mithirs maist despairin’ ca’ them lives o’ men” ; 


and a nation which accumulates much of its so-called wealth in this 
way is not rich, but unutterably poor. It is not concerned with 
true wealth, namely, well-being ; it is promoting not life but death. 
Wealth consists in useful and pleasurable things, things possessing 
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the capacity to satisfy a good human want; and to fulfil its 
purpose it must be distributed so as to give a maximum satisfaction 
of the legitimate wants of all. ‘‘ The final outcome and consumma- 
tion of all wealth is the producing of as many as possible full- 
breathed, bright-eyed, and happy-hearted human beings.” This is 
the philosophy of Ruskin, and it has never yet been successfully 
impugned.! 

But Commercial Imperialism has not the faintest conception of 
this philosophy ; it is only concerned with perpetuating the present 
object and methods of production; so far from ever having realised 
their inherent viciousness, it regards them as eminently moral. It 
does not pay regard to the real nature of wealth, to its utilities or 
its appropriation ; it looks only to production and export, and not to 
consumption or use. Its one aim is to secure “new markets ” with 
enhanced “ profits” ; its theory of trade is not the placing of useful 
merchandise where it is most needed and with a view to nourish life, 
but the placing of any merchandise anywhere (and whether at the 
bottom of the sea does not matter, if it is adequately ‘insured ”) 
with a view to make money. And hence it is constantly on the 
look-out for additional ‘‘ dumping grounds,” new diamond fields and 
foreign mines; and having got them it sets to work to find 
“cheap labour,” its measure of cheapness being, not a diminished 
expenditure of energy or vital force, but an increased exploi- 
tation of this vitality. And so the process goes on in sinister 
circle. Starting with a fundamentally vicious conception of the 
object of production and exchange, it proceeds, by fundamentally 
vicious means, to acquire additional territory that that object may 
be promoted ; and having thus acquired the territory, it comes back 
to its vicious system of production and exchange, and so works round 
and round in the same immoral groove. 

For let there be no mistake about the matter. Although Im- 
perialism does not promote the welfare of the nation, it does promote 
the sordid interest of certain classes, and it breeds an army of 
officials and parasites who are all interested in its maintenance and 
extension. Even the work of destruction involved in the acquisition 
of new territory ‘‘ makes it good for trade” (to use the common 
expression) for the time being, and by creating a largely increased 
demand for some commodities—-commodities which are essentially 
“llth” and not wealth—and indirectly for other commodities, gives 
a false impetus to production, calling for additional labour, and thus 
temporarily increasing wages; so that the very workmen are 
befooled into advocating an Imperial policy. And the men who are 
concerned with administration, the countless hangers-on, and all 

1 For a scholarly exposition, analytical and critical, of Ruskin’s teachings see 


Mr. J, H. Hobson's book, John Ruskin, Social Reformer. London: James Nisbet 
& Co. 1899. 
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those who are seeking a profitable outlet for the employment of 
their superflaohs wealth favour the process, very often honestly 
believing it beneficial because it proves advantageous to them, and 
thus failing to realise either its actual economic or ethical nature. 
Nor is it an insignificant fact that it is those industries in which the 
vices of the present system are most exemplified which are specially 
fostered by the process. It is the “parasitic trades,” the trades 
which by ‘‘ sweating” the workers and in other ways shortening 
their lives, are obtaining a supply of labour force not paid for, and 
by “deteriorating the physique, intelligence, and character of the 
operative are drawing on the capital stock of the nation”—it is 
these trades which are among “the strongest competitors for the 
world’s custom,” and which, by reason of their being thus ‘ subsi- 
dised,” and as the result enabled to sell at a lower price, can most 
readily command markets and stimulate exports.! The captains of 
these parasitic industries, therefore, are peculiarly interested in any 
policy which is supposed to create additional outlets for merchandise, 
and Imperialism thus promotes the very worst methods of production, 
and tends to emphasise and perpetuate the evils of commercialism. 
New markets for our produce? ‘ What,” as has been said else- 
where,” “ are new markets but an increased demand for commodities, 
and is not the fact staring us in the face that there exists a volume 
of unsupplied demand at home? What is the cry of the poor but a 
demand for commodities; to what is their physical privation due 
but to an insufficient supply of necessaries ? There is a grim irony 
in our seeking to establish dominion over other nations in order to 
create a new class of consumers when we have millions at home only 
too anxious to increase—and properly increase—consumption if they 
got the chance.” Let the Imperialist go to the ‘“‘ submerged tenth,” 
to the myriads who are on the border line of starvation, to the men 
and women who are doomed to penury, or even to those who 
(although not suffering actual physical deprivation) can infuse but 
comparatively little joy into their lives, and he will find sufficient 
“demand ” to satisfy him. Aye! but there is no “ profit” to be 
derived from these men and women, except by exploiting them ; 
they have nothing but their labour to offer, and for that they are 
already paid whatever wage it will command. Besides, much of 
their labour would not be required if markets did not keep pace 
with population. What would be the use of employing them to 
produce wealth if we could not find an outlet for it? They do at 
any rate get something now, but they would then get less; an 
enormous number fail to find employment as it is, and we should 
only add to that number if we lost our commercial supremacy. 


1 See Industrial Democracy. By Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. Vol, II., pp. 751-58, 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1897. 
2 Patriotism and Ethics. P. 205. London: Grant Richards, 1901. 
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Indeed! And does not an increasing population demand an in- 
creasing production ; does not the owner of every pair of hands also 
possess a mouth? Suppose, instead of fitfully employing those 
hands to fill some mouths to surfeit, leaving bare scraps for the 
actual producer, we give him the opportunity of regularly employing 
his hands in providing ample supplies for his own mouth; suppose, 
instead of producing for “ profit,” we tried the system of producing 
for “use,” and instead of adhering to methods which result in 
superfluous wealth going to the wrong persons, we resorted to 
methods which resulted in sufficient wealth going to the right 
persons: would not that be an eminently satisfactory solution of the 
problem from the national point of view, however unsatisfactory it 
might be to the present monopolists? So long as there is a single 
individual with a single want unsatisfied, there is scope for the 
employment of labour ; and if the wants of all can be satisfied with 
a given quantity of labour, the only result is that the necessity for 
increasing that quantity disappears; and should we reach the stage 
when our material needs can be met by a smaller amount of work, 
thereby affording or increasing that leisure which can be devoted to 
meeting needs which are not material and enabling us to live a 
fuller life, would that be a result to be deplored ? 

What a miserable business this Commercial Imperialism is! We 
spare no effort to secure new markets for our manufactures, we go 
on increasing our output at a real cost that is truly appalling, paying 
little regard to health or comfort, making our cities more congested, 
expanding the area of our grimy towns, massing our people amidst 
nothing but bricks and mortar, and often in sties where we should 
prudently abstain from stabling our horses, blocking out the genial 
sunshine, rooting up the grateful verdure, converting the lives of 
myriads into one monotonous round, with nothing to cheer them on 
their road to a weary and premature grave; and all that our com- 
mercial supremacy may be maintained, that our merchants’ balances 
may be more inflated, that we may add to the number of our 
muillionaires, and that we may pile up so-called wealth and may be 
able to boast of our riches, That our means of subsistence are largely 
derived from our manufactures is true; that it would be difficult for 
us to produce all the food we require is possibly true ; and that, if 
we could, it would involve a somewhat greater expenditure of labour 
is no doubt true. But, manufacturers though we are, this, at least, 
we can do: we can see to it that we manufacture under sane and 
wholesome conditions ; we can see to it that an atmosphere impreg- 
nated with the smoke from the factory is not the only atmosphere 
the toiler has to breathe during his waking hours, or that he does 
not merely exchange it for a fetid atmosphere during his sleeping 
hours; we can see to it that when his day’s work is done he can 
inhale the pure air of heaven, and that his work is not so prolonged 
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as to give him little chance of even inhaling that save through his 
bedroom casement; we can see to it that he is not regarded as 
a machine to be kept running as long as possible at the lowest cost 
for fuel; we can see to it that he has full opportunity for employ- 
ment so as to satisfy his wants, and that industry is organised for 
the benefit of all and not for the preponderating gain of a few. In 
some of these directions there has been progress, but it has been very 
slow and very limited, whilst in other directions the evils have been 
increased. We want more Bournevilles, more Port Sunlights, more 
‘Garden Cities” planted in our midst; aud, above all, we want 
gradually to revolutionise our methods of trade, which we shall 
never do until we completely revolationise our conception of the 
object of trade. The crying need is, not increased production, but 
right production ; not more material wealth, but the equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth; not new markets, but new aims; not the 
acquisition of additional territory, but the civilising of what we 
have got; not the subjugation of the foreigner, but the subjugation 
of ourselves. 
JNO. GEO. GoparD, 
(To be concluled.) 
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SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT IN 
TEMPERANCE REFORM.! 


REFORM, in any shape or extent, of social custom and distemper is a 
remarkably uncertain quantity where that unstable element the 
masses of mankind are concerned. Disturbance of established usage 
in any department of the social economy is gertain to be delayed 
and misrepresented by the ingenious mancuvre and manipulation 
of vested interests. To maintain the monopoly of wealth and privi- 
lege in the possession of the aristocracy of these realms many skilful 
operations are performed upon the emotional mind of the mutable 
multitude. Even in great wrath and occasional excitation the 
populace are slow to move against the traditional representatives of 
order and opinion; and, in all circumstances and conditions, the 
mental apparatus is sluggish ia receptive motion and calamitous to 
reason and reflection. Incapable of any extensive or sustuined 
effort at independent thinkiog, the proletariat plod their weary way, 
to the scorn of society and the scrap-heap of humanity. No lofty 
ideal or invigorating adumbration circulates through the dull 
understanding where the mind simply executes the mechanical pro- 
cesses of adaptation and utterance. The permanent elevation of 
humanity has defied the penetration of philosophic ingenuity to the 
confusion of reform, and the earnest sociologist passes to despair 
when he surveys the wreckage of many a promising hope and 
purpose. Where progress was seemingly assured to the unwearying 
endeavour of sympathetic agitation the development has been 
arrested and the influence repeatedly shattered by some transient 
ebullition of popular fanaticism and emotion. Scientist and soci- 
ologist, with humanitarian inclinations, have unfalteringly marched 
to martyrdom while the multitudes, for whose welfare they suffered, 
have crowded in fantastic mirth to witness and enjoy the spectacle. 
In all the strife of tongues and turmoil of existence there is clear 
and irrefutable evidence that the application of repression and 
redress to existing social abuses will only be possible and permanent 
where the public conscience has been thoroughly awakened to some 
fitting sense of its own responsibility and the magnitude of the evih 
developed. 


1 Licensing Reform—“ Peel,” Permissive Bill, and Parliament: a Study in Figures. 
By John Johnston. London: R. J. James, Paternoster Row. Scotland: John 
Menzies & Co., Glasgow and Edinburgh. 1903. 
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From the mere announcement of these suggestions it may well be 
imagined that there is something of the dismal character of the scroll 
of lamentation and despair inscribed against the entrance of a 
propaganda that entices with emancipation and reform, but generally 
results in disappointment and dismay. Those who have given some 
time and attention to the education of the masses will most partici- 
pate in the apprehensions entertained ; and they who prophesy smooth 
things only are intentionally deceiving themselves and the mind- 
less multitude, or have no adequate apprehension of the momentous 
significance enshrouded in the signs and omens of these times of 
conflict and confusion. Consequently it may be accepted as an agree- 
able contribution to the other evidences of sociological expansion, on 
scientific and statistical principles, that Mr. John Johnston has deserted 
the beaten track of iteration, which has fagged the faculties of many 
a bewildered pilgrim in reform, and devoted his pages to the expli- 
cation of temperance legislation, with a vigour and fecundity of 
argument that is invaluable, as unusual, in the discussion of this 
particular example of human frailty and legislative fallibility. It is 
by the circulation of such books that much good may meantime be 
accomplished in stirring and enlightening the minds of the people, 
and preparing the way for persistent experiment and practical 
reform. Knowledge has to be unceasingly disseminated and truth 
established in a permanent position, and the printed performance, that 
is reliable and comprehensive, suggests itself as the available 
medium of importance for the circulation of information and 
enlightenment. The evils of ebriety are everywhere observable, and 
Mr. Johnston has accepted the shame and sorrow of the seething 
shambles of social custom and condition as a personal challenge to 
conquer and combat the sources of depravity and woe; and the 
assault has been delivered in a compact volume that is a study of 
facts and figures indeed, from which no intelligent person, in the 
proper mood, can fail to obtain matter for reflection, for inspiration, 
and also for alarm. 

An adequate appreciation of the scope and the magnitude of the 
compilation will be obtained only by a parusal of the performance, 
but a plenitude of material may be found for every mind, and none 
may goempty away. The issues encountered are ably debated and 
developed, while the statistics are available for reference, refutation, 
and comparison. This volume in particular will be a practical and 
valuable handbook for temperance lecturers and social reformers, for 
ethical writers and Parliamentary debaters; and therein the poli- 
tician who is progressive may find argument to supply his eloquence ; 
while the politician who is for privilege may find reason to correct 
his imagination and subdue his elocution. In addition to a succinct 
description of the principles and probable workings of Lord Peel’s 
scheme and other experimental proposals, come of the Bills in pro- 
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cess of incubation are treated in detail; while the familiar assump- 
tions of the conventional prohibitionist are traversed with a wealth 
of illustration which is positively delightful in candour. There are 
lists and summaries of the great variety of measures and proposals 
which have obtained a share of public attention and discussion, but 
the greater portion of the book is reserved for a demonstration of 
the manner in which large areas will be affected by avy application 
of the Peel method of reduction in licences, and presumable diminu- 
tion in drunkenness. And there are other matters of importance 
to be learned from this compendium of figures aud fact. 

He who reads may ruminate that the reformers, of every shade of 
opinion, will have to encounter and overcome obstacles and objections 
that are formidable and aggressive in opposition, while the prospects 
of immediate melioration are by no manne; of means so rosy and 
inviting as the more enthusiastic apostles of repression would fain 
make the world believe. Exposition, in speech and on paper, of 
social readjustment is always easier than the actual application and 
development. The clang of contending faction and conflicting 
interests have to be silenced or appeased, and cnly those who have 
mingled with the masses and the moneymongers can understand the 
domination of either by the sordid passions of mental limitations, 
It is all too clearly evident that the advocates of localisation and 
prohibition are hopelessly at variance in many particulars, while 
there is scarcely even unanimity of opinion as to methods and imme- 
diate objects. And these are not all fanatics ; some among them, 
indeed, are deeply and sensibly interested in the hopes of reclama- 
tion obtainable from the organised propaganda. No good purpose 
will be served by encouraging the fiction of special progress while 
reaction is in unassailable possession, and there is no necessity for 
denying the fact that this sabject is replete with difficulties and 
dangers that are intricate and profound. It is unfortunate, however, 
that the aspects in opposition are less encouraging by the circum- 
stance that many of those actively engaged in the discussion are 
miserably unfitted for the ordeal. Their lack of training in the 
faculties of reason, observation, and reflection subject them to the 
disadvantage of mere assertion in any encounter of moment, and 
obtrude their inability to grapple with the subtleties of a situation 
that offers a plethora of economic anomalies and social absurdities. 
They may admit the disease, but the antidote, for theoretic and 
experimental purposes, in addition to prejudiced and political 
reasons, is entirely beyond their comprehension and control. The 
‘‘ Trade” is happy in inheritance, while the ignorance and the apathy 
of the multitude are augmented by the social customs, the inveterate 
prejudices, and the predilections that harden into habit with fami- 
liarity amongst the majority of the people. And the darker shadow 
has probably still to be revealed. 
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The proletariat, and indeed the aristocracy also, is obstinately 
disinclined to be protected from the rapacity of use and usury, and 
becomes abusive when reminded that the greatest enemy which he 
encounters, and is seldom saved from, is himself. The danger of 
tampering with sodden ignorance is proverbial of any community. 
The nefarious injustice of attempting to rob the working man of his 
beer is a fine theme for political partisans who ascribe the inculcation 
to sobriety as the mischievous motives of dangerous agitators, The 
admonitions of necessity and experience are wholly wasted upon the 
supporters of the colossal vested interests involved in the develop- 
ment of the traffic which summons to its aid the vast and far- 
reaching influences that wealth can elaborate and command, The 
problem has already attained such magnitude that the well-informed 
sociologist hesitates to aggravate the evil by a failure in the conduct 
and consummation of attack, and the reason shrinks frum contem- 
plation of the awful results accruing from the interference of mis- 
directed zeal. The scientific specialist always directs his energies 
to the germination and growth of permanent effect, and relies on the 
concomitant development of intelligence and conditions to encourage 
the resultant advantages which may justify the effort. The glib- 
tongued, bat otherwise ignorant, pander for popularity whets his 
vanity for applause with the blatancy of denunciation that is 
oblivious to facts and factions; while loftily ignoring the trivial 
considerations of actual social circumstances and human necessities. 
Teetotallers as a rule are enveloped with an unctuous asceticism 
which prevents any sympathetic penetration to the heart of the 
mystery, and keeps them woefully ignorant about the social and 
economic forces now mismanaging society and driving the masses of 
all countries to destruction and todoom. ‘The better commentary on 
the fallacies of repression will be a searching consideration of the 
sources of depraved inclination and the causes of drunkenness. 

Opinions may be divided as to the chief causes of ebriety, and 
the crave for stupefaction, in the northern nations ; but all intelli- 
gent observation will be in agreement that the prevalence of the evil 
in a country like Scotland, for example, with the peculiarities of 
whose people Mr. Johnston is particularly intimate, is due to the 
sordid rejection of the arts of true happiness and existence. The 
rural and proletarian populaces, in particular, are still sadly sunk in 
ignorance, and are deplorably deficient in the knowledge of how to 
live at all. In all communities there is much room for improvement 
among the very poor, but many continental countries have shown a 
distinct advance upon the primitive methods of the northern popu- 
lace, and the results are exhibited in the relative proportions of 
drunkenness in the countries concerned. A very great improvement 
in all particulars might easily be effected by social education, and 
training the minds of the young with a little common-sense infor- 
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mation in the realities of life and existence. Meantime, however, 
there is little encouragement or opportunity in teaching the ethics 
of useful combination and happiness to a people who believe that 
the journey of life should be made as uncomfortable and rugged as 
possible, that the miseries of humanity may appease the rancour of 
the wrathful deities. Perhaps in no other country in the world is 
less real economy and comfort in the domestic arrangements 
practised and understood than among the artisan and agricultural 
classes in the Land o’ Cakes. Real, sensible management in the 
household department is generally unknown, and if account be taken 
of expenditure on drink, especially among the women of the towns, 
it may safely be asserted that the particular class in Caledonia 
which most justly complains of suffering the pinch of poverty is, at 
the same time, the least economical and domesticated. There is no 
reason, other than the submission to bigotry and national inaptitude, 
why the causes of this deplorable state of matters should be with- 
held from the curriculum of national education. It will be in the 
permanent interests of the country that all these matters should be 
carefully taught to the young and impressionable mind. The im- 
portant end and object of all stages of teaching should be the ultimate 
evolution of better men and women. But it has to be regretfully 
admitted that the home life and influences are greatly against any 
immediate reform in this direction. The Scottish matron and mother 
is shrewish in disposition, and seldom conspicuous for intelligence 
or progressive inclinations; while the ‘ working-man’s” lady is 
generally more partial to a protracted carousal or a gossip that 
supplies a canvass of the frailties of her neighbours, than to any 
serious application of such intelligence as she may possess to the 
sadly neglected domestic comforts and economy of her offspring and 
her lord and master, The country labourer, especially, chooses his 
domestic consort for her reputation as a “ gweed wirker,” and her 
ability to do field and other outwork. And the results are seldom 
satisfactory, even in the country, and become actually unbearable in 
the town life where the helpmeet may indeed be queen and termagant 
of her household. But her rule is responsible for a den of misery 
and vice, where the progeny are hatched like maggots in rotten 
meat, to die, or live in the festering mass, and in turn grow up and 
still further propagate their undesirable species to swell the swelter 
of slum and sorrow. For people in any such miserable and degrading 
conditions the bottle is the one and only source of consolation, and 
the ignorance is equal to their own which condemns without 
emancipating, and punishes without preventing, the causes and 
the compulsion. 

But hope, which comes to all, may be encouraged by observing 
the evidence of mental and ethical awakening. ‘True, indeed, any 
‘beneficial changes in the shires are still largely imperceptible where 
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the rural damsel retains most of the peculiarites in language and 
temper and conduct which drive men to the dramshop; but in the 
cities, among the class of girls who have received some equitable 
measure of education and social training, the appearances are 
very much otherwise. And everywhere a steady improvement is 
perceptible ; educated and accomplished, to an extent that would 
have astonished their grandmothers, the city maiden, who sharpens 
her wits by competition with her brothers, is bright and cheerful, 
entertaining and intelligent ; and where afforded a fair chance and 
opportunity for the development of her qualities, she is cleverly 
adaptable to the exigencies of the occasion. Her domestic virtues 
and regources are generally admirable, and discover her “the angel 
of the house,” with whom an equally worthy husband will be happy, 
of whom any man may be proud. And it is matter of observation 
that the possessor of any such domestic treasure seldom requires the 
variety of the tavern, or seeks the consolation of oblivion to abuse 
in the stupor of intoxication. The woman who has occasion to 
bemoan the burden of a drunken husband might be convinced, were 
she amenable to reason, that her own tongue and temper were the 
breeders of subsequent woe and tribulation. And even in this 
direction there are grounds for hope that may enliven the dolefal 
apprehensions. Enlightenment must permeate even the lower strata, 
although unfortunately the education and the development of the 
people is seldom agitated in the direction of great results. In 
Scotland, as elsewhere, under even exceptionally favourable cir- 
cumstances, the machinery of progress moves but slowly and 
mechanically, albeit with much noise and confusion, and where 
teachers and pupils alike are not always favourably situated for the 
acquisition of exact thinking and refinement. The economy of the 
peasantry is fitly characterised by the proverbial saying that “ what 
comes in at the door generally goes out by the chimney,” and the 
stupid fallacies of thrift, so frequently mistaken for the science of 
social and domestic management, are preached to the natives with 
an unctuous solemnity that easily imposes upon the ignorant 
credulity of a populace never particularly acute in the reasoning 
faculty nor conspicuously aggressive in originality of thought and 
action. But if they ever expect to remove the besetting shame of 
drunkenness from the land, they will have to bestir their intelligence 
and leave the beaten tracks of custom and dreary disputation. The 
welfare of man and the progress of the world demand the dissemina- 
tion of new ideals and ideas, with the cultivation of fresh and 
vigorous inspirations. 

And the aspirational influences are scarcely to be expected from 
the dull, unedifying, and somewhat pernicious verbosities of the 
speculator in restriction who, himself, is restricted to an advocacy of 
the discredited shibbolethian philosophy of mere prohibition, by 
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circumstances that are somewhat suspicious. In searching for 
argumentative and statistical standing ground, the sociologist will 
encounter questions which have already engaged the attention of 
many generations of reformers; and although not yet settled, have 
been considered by the trained intelligences of investigators who 
made good use of their opportunities for moving amidst the great 
communities. In choosing and shaping the materials which are 
essential to social salvation, a great discrepancy in the true pro- 
portions will be observed in the relations of wealth and population. 
It is truly said that there are people who will scornfully condemn 
all and any ameliorative proposals in which they find somethiog 
different from what they expected, or find what clashes with previous 
notions. But a very ordinary amount of intelligence and reflection 
will surely be sufficient to show that they who approach, with 
humanitarian intentions, the prevailing social and economic conditions 
of the people, must be prepared for pushing the advantage in any 
emergency. All reformative principles, to be effective, must be 
accompanied by an adequate display of intelligence and information, 
and shall command respect by sympathetically sharing the wider 
aspirations of humanity in the struggle for existence. The super- 
stracture of society must surely be refabricated on a foundation of 
knowledge and necessity, as otherwise the emancipatory endeavour 
will be foredoomed to failure ; but where these requisites to reform 
are apparent the pioneer may advance, to gather renewed vigour and 
fresh materials for expansion, through the fury of party prejudices 
and the spite of misdirected multitudes. 

In any prospective disturbance of the existing methods of 
licensing, the ridiculous claim of compensation shall be rejected 
because the necessity is absent and inadmissible. Every intelligent 
reformer will deprecate the suggestion of injustice to any single 
individual or interest, and it will remain for the apologists of cor- 
ruption to show that their avaricious privileges are supreme to the 
redemption and well-being of the community. Indeed, no observant 
and serious sociologist will for a moment tolerate the demand of 
compensation in any shape for the further aggrandisement of those 
who have already fared too sumptuously on the weakness of humanity 
by the perversion of political power and privilege. The very idea 
smacks of fraud, and were the people thoroughly alive to their 
interests, the parasites who plead the mischievous as iniquitous pro- 
posal would have short shrift and summary execution. It is a plea 
for the payment of a premium on corruption, and the claim that this 
particular traffic should be specially favoured is an evidence of 
debasing influences, and the arrogance of vested interests, that 
requires some particular explanation. There is no possible breach of 
faith nor appropriation of private possession in the conversion of the 
traffic from private to public control ; and the present possessor of 
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licence and property should be perfectly satisfied that the stupid 
system of licensing monopoly has for so long permitted the oppor- 
tunity of pecalation, to great wealth, on human degradation at the 
expense of the public weal and probity. Even in the existing terms 
of holding, there is really no vested" interest in licences, and the 
publicans are granted the privilege on well-defined conditions, Their 
existence is excused by the plea of public convenience, and when 
public necessity demands the suppression there may be a discovery 
that any matter of compensation is in the jurisdiction of the com- 
munity, and shall be awarded the public for long toleration of abuse 
and legalised robbery by the wealthy possessors of licensed privi- 
jeges and property. And it has to be remarked that the funds at 
the disposal of trade defence associations are practically unlimited. 
They have been drawn from the public by big profits, and the sub- 
stitution of an inferior commercial article. Indeed water, disguised 
by the admixture of powerful chemicals, has been the unfailing 
source of wealth to the publican, while doing irreparable injury to 
the vital fanctions of the public, and there can be no sober objection 
to the accusation that adulteration and the substitution of inferior 
material have been the principal factors in the great and growing 
evils of drunkenness. And the publican now demands compensation 
for being prevented from enriching himself, at the public expense 
and pollution, by enhancing the value of a commodity that streams 
from the water cistern. The very idea is ridiculous and impertinent. 
Because the bad laws of the country permitted the “Trade” to 
swamp the interests of the proletariat, and attain the dimensions of 
a dictator, there is no approximate reason why the present and 
future generations shall be penalised for the sins of their fathers 
and for the enrichment of individuals already plethoric with pecula- 
‘tion and public plunder. By a single stroke of the parliamentary 
pen every licence can, at one fell swoop, be excised of its value, and 
the claim for compensation reduced to nothing. Even the munici- 
palities have it in their power, by the indiscriminate creation of 
anlimited licences, to give a death-blow to the folly of compensation, 
aud are in possession of other methods by which the arrogant 
iniquity can be subdued, Better than all, perhaps, will be the total 
-abolition of the pernicious system of licensing monopoly, it being 
axiomatic of commercialism that a general distribution of the 
Opportunity is an immediate depreciation of the asset with a com- 
bination of circumstances that subdue the arrogance and render the 
concessioa of no particular value. 

Meantime, with temperance as, indeed, with most other sections 
‘of social reformers, the great desiderata are aggressive combination 
and concerted action. If those seriously engaged in securing some 
measure of redress would give an intelligent and dispassionate 
ceconsideration of the whole situation, the results might enable them 
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to reconcile their petty differences and make strenuous effort to 
arrive at some friendly and workable understanding. The suppression 
of drunkenness, with the reclamation of society, is sufficiently 
exciting without indulgence in sectarian quarrel and personal 
recrimination. Irreconcilables there always will be, but by ignoring 
their clamour, and preventing their interference, the pioneers of 
progress aud protest will be unhampered by their professed aseis- 
tance, it being seemingly impossible to subdue their quarrelsome 
peculiarities. It may be that all are fairly honest, but it is certain 
that all are not equally intelligent. The failures of the past should 
safeguard and secure the successes of the future. The feeble and 
barren efforts of numerous factionaries will supply the argument of 
the power and influence obtained from combination of forces and 
concentration of energy. The time is opportune for a great and 
crushing assault on the sources of social iniquity and national 
disaster. But the spirit of discord beats his brazen wings to the 
confusion of reform, and with the black shadow of corruption stil} 
darkens the understanding of those who affect the regeneration of 
society with the rescue of sinking, sodden, humanity, 

The contentions among agitators are pitiful and discouraging. 
It is regrettable that even temperance reformers cannot restrain 
their assumptions within the bounds of reason. It were also desir- 
able that they would proceed to reduce their theories to the actual 
realities and requirements of existing conditions. Butthe prophets, 
unfortunately, are seldom amenable to the restraints of reason and 
experience, nor do they willingly admit the trammels of environ- 
ment and custom which restrain the anticipations of ordinary indi- 
vidua's. Were it otherwise, they might apprehend the futility of 
any further inflation of the antiquated rhetoric, and acquire an 
appreciation of the modern method in sociology, which is universal 
in character and international in application. And, indeed, the 
practical unsectarianism of the movement is its most encouraging 
feature. Many minds are busy with proposals that are to amplify 
and adorn the great scheme for the regeneration of society, and the 
discomfiture of injustice and misery and sin. The control and reform 
of the liquor traffic is a cardinal principle in the scope of propa- 
ganda, and with experiences which have been gathered from the 
wider sweep of sociological emancipation there cannot surely fail 
to be some revolutionary awakening in the land which has been 
delivered as a prey to the destroyer. Even the present generations 
may witness a remarkable revulsion in opinion and support from an 
evil monopoly that may be reckoned one of the vital problems of 
this and other times, 

JAMES DowMAN. 





A RECENT DEVELOPMENT IN 
JOURNALISM. 


Ir is but a little while ago that our journals were reiterating daily 
the request that England would “ wake up.” In the journalistic 
world the striking feature of the hour is a movement which looks very 
much like a huge development of the gambling mania. We refer, of 
course, to the prize competitions, the so-called competitions of skill, 
which have swept like an epidemic through the middle and lower 
ranks of daily and weekly periodicals. This has been the wakiag- 
up, and the only perceptible waking-up, that journalism has given 
any striking evidence of. 

The man whose literary, or scientific, or artistic reputation is 
firmly established, and the periodical that, by long and successfal 
application to those phases of society and philosophy which are not 
ephemeral, has gained the firm support of sober-minded and intel- 
ligent men and women, may view this new or re-invigorated move- 
ment with equanimity, so far as their individual success is concerned. 
It can have no terrors for them, and offers no direct threats. Bat 
for the struggler in journalism the movement is fraught with serious 
danger. It introduces a new element into the struggle. The 
success of a journal, and indirectly of its contributors, is less than 
ever a matter of superiority of information, character, and morality ; 
it now depends very largely upon the magnitude of the money prizes 
offered and the open character of the competition, or, what is prac- 
tically the same, the puerility and worthlessness of the sweepstake 
or lottery. 

Some exception may, of course, be taken to the use of the words 
sweepstake and lottery. ‘These are our terms, No journal would 
style its own competition a lottery ora gambling scheme. The odium 
of a bad name clings much more tenaciously sometimes than the 
odium of a deed which is worthy of a bad name, but by some means 
or other escapes it. So the periodicals prefer to call their prize- 
schemes competitions of skill, puzzle pages, and pictura competi- 
tions. Skill and chance are relative terms, and it is perhaps not 
easy to define them. Prevision lies at the root of the matter. 
Those elements of a competition which may be clearly foreseen and 
provided for are fair tests of a competitor’s skill or want of skill. 
But those which cannot be foreseen by any amount of effort on the 
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competitor's part are elements of chance. Now even in a lottery 
everything is not left to pure chance. Sitting at my desk driving a 
pen, no chance in the world will bring me a prize from a foreign 
lottery. I must go out and buy a ticket, take care of it, watch for 
the results of the drawing, and put in my claim either personally or 
by deputy ; and without these commonplace acts of forethought and 
elementary skill, I shall receive no prize. On the other hand, after 
working for a month collecting and collating information with all 
the industry and discretion of which I am capable ; after writing and 
revising a paper based upon this information with as much care as 
possible; I can only submit that paper to an editor with partial 
‘confidence in its being accepted by him, because of the chance 
elements which enter into the competition for acceptance. He may 
‘have already accepted a paper on the same subject, or he may have 
_just commissioned one; or, again, he may be overstocked, specially 
or generally. And in a score of ways unforeseen and unknowable 
accidents may prevent the acceptance of a paper which is intrinsi- 
cally better than the majority of those which the editor does in fact 
accept. Though all these accidents may in the years to come be 
reducible to scientific laws, in the present state of our knowledge they 
are not so; and so far as I, the writer, am concerned, they are 
elements of chance. 

If elements of skill and elements of chance enter into all compe- 
titions, exception cannot be taken to any competition on the grounds 
that an element of chance runs through it. But when an undue 
importance is attached to the chance elements, a competition becomes 
‘at once reprehensible. When the elements of chance preponderate 
over those of skill, above all when a great and factitious value is 
given to those elements of chance, then it is that they become 
obnoxious. No one would have the slightest interest in knowing 
whether one number or another were drawn from a revolving drum, 
were it not that the result is one which is effected the least possible 
by human forethought, and the utmost possible by mere chance, 
and that an enormous factitious issue hangs upon the result. 
Whether the fly, which is buzzing about my head, will ultimately 
alight on one pane of glass in the window or another is a matter of 
no importance at all, until I wager with a friend that it will be 
some particular one; then the interest mounts with the pure chance 
of the matter and the amount of the wager. The sum at issue is 
altogether out of proportion to the skill or forethought involved in 
obtaining the result. And this is precisely the reprehensible feature 
of gambling. A turn of the cards, a cast of the dice may result. in 
greater rewards than the scientific, or artistic, or commercial labours 
of many years. 

Now this characteristic is one which enters very largely into 
the guessing competitions which are so great a feature of recent 
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journalism. The prizes are handsome and out of all proportion to the 
skill involved. The sum to be given tothe winner of some of these 
competitions is greater than the salaries of many, or perhaps most, 
town clerks. And yet the competitions are so simple that almost 
any child may enter them. On the other hand, probably no man 
could solve all the puzzles, even if he were offered a thousand pounds 
for doing so. But does that prove that the competition is one of 
skill? Does it not rather prove the intervention of that element of 
chance, in the shape of some ambiguity, which militates against the 
clever and skilful man as much as it does against the dull or un- 
skilled one, and helps the latter as much as it does the former? - If 
this element of chance were strictly eliminated, and the competition 
were drawn up upon the strict lines of a business contract, the terms 
of which might be interpreted and enforced in the courts of law, 
what would be the chances of success for the competition as such, and 
of its promoters as contracting parties ? 

Disguise the matter with such names as we will or can, the fact 
remains well in view that the success of these competitions arises 
from the desire of competitors to secure handsome prizes at little 
cost in time, money, or trouble ; or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say, the handsomest prizes possible, with the least possible cost to 
themselves. There is nothing placed before them which they may 
not accomplish, if not by conscious power, at least by a happy guess. 
Each feels that his chances are as great as any other man’s; and it 
is very largely the feeling that luck is as much on his side as upon 
any other man’s side, that draws him into the competition, and carries 
him through to the end. 

Now there is no very weighty reason why these competitions 
should be associated with journalism. It is convenient, no doubt, 
that the picture puzzles should appear in a weekly periodical, and 
be distributed at the same time and by the same agency; bat it is 
not strictly necessary, If any prospector cared to issue a leaflet 
containing only the puzzles or problems, the offer of prizes, and the 
rules of the competition, there can be little doubt that he could sell 
it, just as he now sells the periodical containing them. The 
periodical and the competition constitute an association no more 
necessary, and scarcely better, than the pair of ornaments and the 
pound of tea with which we are somewhat familiar. Just as the 
pair of ornaments gives the tea-buyer the satisfaction that he has 
something substantial to show for his money, so the periodical is 
evidence that its purchaser has not entirely thrown his money away, 
though he may really have bought it solely for the sake of the com- 
petition. Ostensibly he buys his household journal, but he is fully 
aware that he takes with it his ticket of admission to the game of 
skill in which the prizes are handsome, and the equipment of skill, 
by comparison, extremely modest. And thus, under the guise of 
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literature, this competition of skill finds an acceptance and a vogue 
which it would not always find in its own right. 

Such an association of prize-schemes and journalism, however 
much it may benefit the proprietors and staff of any particular 
periodical, cannot make for the advancement of literature, science, 
or art, or the improvement of national character; and it cannot but 
prove in the end more or less disastrous to journalists and, in fact, 
all intellectual workers. Setting up, on the one hand, false standards 
of merit in periodicals, it must tend to the obscuring and pushing 
aside of what is really best in journalistic work. On the other hand, 
introducing an artificial and fatnous system of awarding large prizes 
for comparatively small efforts, its tendency is to produce a commu- 
nity of fretful prize-hunters instead of a community of hard workers 
and deep thinkers. The race is not, as nature would have it, to 
the swift, but to some one whose qualifications are, we know not 
what. 

There can be little doubt that the epidemic of prize schemes has 
placed a severe strain upon those middle-class and lower periodicals 
which have not had prize schemes of their own. Some may, indeed, 
have succumbed to the keenness of the competition, while many, no 
doubt, have felt the need of increasing economy in all departments. 
Of periodicals there is, if anything, too great a wealth, and that 
some should drop out of the race is not «a great calamity to any one 
but their proprietors, staff, and contributors. But that a journal 
which struggles to live by pure literature, science, religion, or art 
should be indirectly annihilated by the pressure of prize schemes 
which are entirely commercial is an immediate loss to the intellectual 
worker or intelligent reader, and in a remoter degree to the com- 
munity, as an extinguished educational and refining influence, Nor 
is this loss one that only begins with the extinction of the periodical. 
Long before that is brought about the reader may observe many 
slight fallings off in the character and execution of the periodical ; 
while for the contributor to its pages there is a lower scale of pay, a 
less frequent acceptance of manuscripts, or a blank refusal of every- 
thing until accumulated stocks of material are worked off—the last 
being little more than an effort to stem the tide of competition by a 
depletion which foreshadows difficulties and disaster, if the straggle 
should be longer than is anticipated. 

Many of the prize-scheme journals are made up, upon their 
literary side, of a number of unauthoritative anonymous articles. 
No great order of merit or charm is required in these, but a certain 
catchy plausibility and up-to-date smartness. They are rarely 
required to be anything more than mental relaxations, and they 
must neither call for any effort on tho part of the brain while it 
reads, nor pester it with troublesome questions when the perusal is 
over. Their great merit, the merit that seems to be required by 
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editor and reader alike, is that they are ephemeral. They are 
made to be skimmed and forgotten ; to give the pleasure and exercise 
of reading, without the trouble of thinking or remembering. They 
are paid for, and in some cases well paid for. Possibly there are casual 
contributors who are making comfortable incomes in this way. But 
is that the finality of literary labours? What is the value of their 
name in the literary and intellectual world when they have con- 
tributed even hundreds of these anonymous articles to popular 
journalism ? What, taking a lower standpoint, is their security of 
tenure if they should ask for higher remuneration, or, in some other 
way, try to enlarge the limitations under which they work? -The 
public knows nothing of them by name, and will not miss them if 
they disappear. The editor has hundreds of other contributors or 
would-be contributors pressing on to take their places. The prize 
scheme assures the success of his periodical almost irrespective of its 
literary contents. What single contributor, what single score or 
hundred of his contributors shall trammel his journalistic footsteps ? 
His prize schemes and his successful business management have 
made them ; if they are dissatisfied, let them carry their wares else- 
where. And when the anonymous contributor does so, he probably 
finds that he has done his best to destroy that literary and in- 
tellectual judgment by which he hopes to live and effect some good. 

It may be urged that this is a fate which may overtake the 

contributor of unsigned articles to any class of periodical. ‘This, 
however, is only partially true. The writer who, finding he has the 
ear of an intelligent editor and an intelligent body of readers, 
develops his talents and his acquisitions to their fullest extent, 
acquires an individual character or a special knowledge, which is 
impressed upon his work, and is quite recognisable, as meritorious at 
least, without the association of his name. Though an editor may 
have withheld such a contributor’s name from the public, he is not 
entirely unfettered on that account. If he decline any further 
contributions from that writer, he may not be able to find a satisfac- 
tory substitute. In a well-defined case such an editor is little more 
than an agent coming between the public and a writer whose literary 
character is none the less real to his readers because he is not 
personally known to them. Were it otherwise the Jeader-writers of 
the greatest London dailies might be dismissed in the same off-hand 
way that a clerk is dismissed. The difficulty of finding a capable 
substitute is not reduced by the fact that the public does not know 
who is being asked to retire, and who is being asked to take his 
place. 

But in the case of the ephemeral work which is associated with 
lower journalism, these conditions scarcely hold. It is not intelligence, 
or experience, or literary style which are there so much in requisition 
as novelty and sensationalism, which are to be obtained from a variety 
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of contributors rather than a high class of them. Ephemeral readers 
seek ephemeral articles, and unnamed contributors supply them in 
increasing abundance. ‘To this normal activity, great enough of its 
kind, there is added the momentum of a guessing competition or a 
skill competition, giving a factitious vigour to this kind of journalism. 
There is a great semblance of an energetic “ waking up”; but the 
thoughtful man, before he joins in the general acclamation, pauses 
to ask himself whether it is a new creation of intellectual life, or 
merely an abstraction from higher forms of it to lower ones. 

The evil effects of this movement upon journalists and occa- 
sional contributors to periodical literature will be as nothing, 
however, compared with its effects upon the reading public. We 
congratulate ourselves often enough now, in a rather Pharisaical 
manner, that cheap education and free education have taught every 
one to read. But of all the lamentable examples of wasted and 
wasting opportunities none is greater than that which is to be seen 
everywhere of people in possession of a power which, if rightly used, 
would open for them every store of acquired knowledge, using it 
only for the whiling away of an otherwise wearisome five or ten 
minutes. (Given a clever, energetic, and painstaking man on the 
one hand, and the world of letters as it now is on the other, and 
can we say that there is any realm of knowledge which he may not 
explore? And yet how few use their ability to read as a means 
of unlocking the treasures of history and thought ; who consciously 
pursue day after day the search for knowledge which earlier workers 
may impart, and so equip themselves to discover something for 
themselves. This is the supreme test of ability. All workers with 
sincere and high ideals, however humble the sphere of their labours 
may be, have this in view, to discover or to perfect a discovery, to 
interpret or to perfect an interpretation. To this end there are no 
means so universally useful as the reading of books in a right way. 
Nor is the right way difficult to define. They should be read for 
evidence and inspiration, to provide material and force for new brain 
effort. As a healthy diet for the body produces muscle and bone on 
the one hand and physical energy on the other, so healthy reading 
should result in the acquisition of new facts or fancies and new 
intellectual energy. And as a poor or unsuitable diet for the body 
results in physical flabbiness and idleness, so does a poor and unsuit- 
able diet for the brain result in puerility of thought and a disincli- 
nation to put the brain to any effort. 

If we make, as I think we legitimately may, these differences of 
result the test of the value of our reading, it must be conceded that 
a vast amount of time and considerable effort, in the aggregate, are 
devoted to very profitless reading. Tons of ephemeral literature 
have been dispersed through the country to millions of readers, and 
they are little better informed for it all. The taste of the public is 
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probably lower in some respects, than it was sixty or seventy years 
ago. Editors have lamented to me “this decadence in taste.” It 
is not an unusual experience for writers to have papers declined 
because they are “too informative.” Everywhere, with the excep- 
tion of the reviews, the length of a manuscript is a matter of supreme 
importance. If a man cannot say all he has to say without exceed- 
ing fifteen hundred words, there is no popular success for him except 
in the realms of fiction. Our pace in the race for national supremacy 
and individual success is such that we have no time to read anything 
longer than one thousand words or so, and, speaking generally, no 
time tobe informed. In the early part of the day we urge in excuse 
of this the exigencies of our work. Later on the plea is changed ; 
we are spent with our day’s work, and need relaxation, which, if we 
turn to literature at all for it, we too often find in a flimsy sensa- 
tional yellow-backed novel or a sheet of time-worn jokelets. 

Is not our talk of “‘ waking up” something of a mockery? Taking 
all ranks, are we any mightier as workers than our ancestors of the 
thirties were? They worked long and seriously, albeit slowly and 
perhaps, from our point of view, sleepily. We arespasmodic. We 
make a vaunt of crowding all into one hour of glorious life. Never 
did men work at such pressure as we do; never, perhaps did they 
waste so much time upon idle frivolities as we do. The enormous 
crowds which throng the cricket and football fields as spectators are 
not drawn there by their superabundant physical energies. The 
millions of readers of our cheap novels and journals are not primarily 
inspired by a desire for knowledge. The thousands who compete in 
all manner of competitions where the prizes are large and the possi- 
bilities of chance great are scarcely actuated by any thought of the 
mental and moral discipline which ought to be gained by partaking | 
in a well-designed mental contest. The inspiring motives in all these | 
cases are rather the love of excitement and change, and the greed 
of gain, if it be only a point in an organised competition. Some- 
thing of the gambling mania runs through everything. The universal 
desideratum is a short spasmodic effort with a definite issue, which 
may be recorded as part of a score, to be subsequently added up in 
competition for a prize. 

If we look back to the early half of the nineteenth century, we 
cannot but be impressed by its creative and reforming energy, dis- 
played upon large lines, The national integrity, seriously threatened 
by the Napoleonic wars, was maintained, and the foremost position 
among nations thoroughly secured. The slave trade was abolished ; 
the penal code was extensively mitigated; the corn laws were 
annulled; religious disabilities were removed; and Reform Bills 
were passed. The era of steam was opened ; railroads were con- 
structed; Transatlantic steam navigation was accomplished; and 
the penny post established. There were many minor creations, such 
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as the police system, mechanics’ institutes, and various educational 
and religious schemes. These reforms, taken together, are evidence 
of a recuperative and reforming energy on broad lines, and imply that 
the nation was endowed with ample energy of hand, brain, and 
character to see what was wanted, and to carry it into effect. For 
these were, in most cases, national movements forced through the 
Legislature by the vigour of popular support. We hear little of 
appeals that England should wake up, but we see sufficient interest 
taken in matters of national importance to effect many great and 
sterling improvements without undue fuss and fret. It was an age 
of endless discussion, but witha! of sterling accomplishments, which, 
taking into account its opportunities, will in the roll of ages compare 
not unfavourably with this present time of fierce, fretful work, of 
sportful and sensuous relaxations, and of intellectual snippets. 


W. A. ATKINSON. 





WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


For more than six hundred years two classes of writers have 
rendered valuable service towards the emancipation of women, viz., 
those who compiled biographical dictionaries of illustrious women, 
and those who wrote philosophical and argumentative treatises 
dealing with the injustices which the sex suffered. They attacked 
the cherished fallacy of women’s inferiority, and they deserve to be 
gratefully remembered. The philosophers owed much to the 
biographers, and drew largely from the rich stores which the latter 
had gathered together. The first biographer was Bocaccio, who 
regarded his work as a repentant contribution for previous licentious 
writings. The first elaborate treatise (consisting of ten books) came 
direct from the chivalrous heart and superb brain of Cornelius 
Agrippa von Nettesheim. Thus, down to the nineteenth century, 
philosophy and biography, aided by an occasional glory gained by 
some martyr woman, were almost the sole helps by which the cause 
of woman progressed. 

In previous articles in this magazine this history has been brought 
down to the latter half of the eighteenth century. At that period 
few women showed independence of thought or literary tendencies. 
The few who did were libelled and ridiculed. There was much mock 
gallantry between the sexes, but little true comradeship. The high- 
water mark of poetry was supposed to have been reached by 
imaginary Strephons addressing artificial jingles to imaginary 
Amandas and Chloes. The women of the upper classes laid them- 
selves open to just contempt by the absorbing interest which they 
took in dress, cards, and flirtations. Those of the humbler classes 
were necessarily absorbed in housewifery duties, the home then 
being the manufactory for nearly all domestic needs, and the house- 
wife the manufacturer. The world was, however, on the eve of those 
two great human convulsions, the American and French Revolutions, 
and those events, directly and individually, lent considerable aid to 
the cause of womanhood. In her essay on Women in the Nineteenth 
Century, Margaret Fuller says of the French Revolution: ‘‘ That 
strangely disguised angel bore witness in favour of women, but 
interpreted her claims no less ignorantly than those of men. The 
title it gave her of ‘ Citoyenne’ was that of an equality not unim- 
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portant to her.” ‘Three valuable pleas for justice to womanhood 
were undoubtedly the outcome of the Revolution, viz., Condorcet’s 
essay, Sur l'admission des femmes au droit de Cité, Mary Wollstone- 
craft's Vindication of the Rights of Women, and Count Ségar’s 
Women, their Condition and Influence in Society. Only a brief sketch 
can now be given of these three important works, for this essay has 
also to notice the most valuable literary contributions of the nine- 
teenth century on this subject, up to the time when the ever-to-be- 
revered John Stuart Mill brought forward his famous amendment to 
the Reform Bill of 1867 to secure the enfranchisement of women. 
Some years before Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindication appeared, 
the Marquis Condorcet published his Sur l’admission des femmes au 
droit de Cité. With admirably condensed reasoning he argued that 
there was nothing in the mental or physical condition of women to 
debar them from citizenship, but custom had familiarised mankind 
with the violation of natural rights. Hither no individuai of the 
human species had any rights, or all ought to have the same. It was 
sufficient that as opportunities had arisen, neither in courage nor in 
strength bad women been found wanting. ‘The law had not allowed 
the same things to be of the same value to them as to men, but the 
existence of one injustice could not be accepted as the reason for 
committing another, nor was it any argument that those deprived 
might be ignorant of the injustice done them. Women had shown 
that they possessed the virtues of citizens. Neither ignorance of 
general affairs nor marital subjection should disqualify them from 
citizen rights. If they had not the reason and experience of men, 
they were governed by an equally valuable experience of their own. 
He was convinced that women possessed political acumen, and that 
.“* Mistress Macauley ” (the then living English Republican historian) 
would have expressed her opinion better than many of the represen- 
tatives of the British nation. ‘‘I now demand,” said the Marquis, 
“that opponents should condescend to refute these propositions by 
other methods than by pleasantries and declamations; above all, that 
they should show me any natural difference between men and women 
which may legitimately serve as the foundation for the deprivation of 
a right.” These advanced arguments have barely found acceptance 
even in this generation. It is touching to remember that when 
Condorcet was being hunted to death by the bloodhounds of the 
Revolution, some unknown woman claimed “in the name of 
humanity” the right to shelter him. This request Condorcet as 
magnanimously refused, preferring to die by his own hand, and 
escape the guillotine. 
The Vindication of the Rights of Women was published in 1792. 
Mary Wollstonecraft moved in an atmosphere charged with political 
activity. She was in touch with the ardent souls of the American 
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and French Revolutions, and she was naturally endowed with the 
heart and brain of a reformer. Political Justice, soon to be 
crystalised by Godwin in book form, was supposed to be the panacea 
for social wrongs. It was the era of the Rights of Man, and there, 
fore the more easy to obtain a hearing for the Rights of Women. 
The Vindication is so well known and so easily obtainable that in 
the limited space at command the cause of women will be better 
served by dwelling more on the lovable character of the author than 
on the work itself. It is impossible to suppose that Mary was in 
entire ignorance of Condorcet’s essay, or of that of Miss Scott, 
published in 1774 by her own publisher and friend, Joseph Johnson. 
She also had doubtless heard of the petition ‘‘signed by many 
women.” and addressed to the king in the early days of the French 
Revolation, requesting that women be admitted to the rights of 
citizens, that the suffrage be extended to them, and that they 
receive power to elect representatives from their own number. But 
whether or no, the Vindication has remained from that day to this 
one of the best accepted contributions to the woman’s question. 
Into it the experiences of her own soul and strenuous life are 
burned. She had felt the need for women to have justice and-the 
need for them to be strong, for the men of her own family, as well 
as that of her dear friend Fanny Blood, were sad examples of 
masculine weakness. Mary had a deep appreciation of family 
claims, and at her first interview with Fanny Blood her heart went 
out to the young girl in an everlasting friendship, because she saw 
in her great mental and moral powers, enhanced by physical beauty, 
all ungrudgingly given to homely domestic duties—daties which 
fairly belonged to others, but which Fanny was too noble to see left 
andone. 

After Mary’s brief union with Godwin he, in his solitary widow- 
hood, was anxious that the world should realise the essentially 
womanly character of the wife he had lost. She was, he says, 
“‘a female Werther,” with sensibility as exquisite as delicious. 
“ Her mind was of too fine a texture to encounter the vicissitudes 
of earthly affairs.” This may be true of herself; we know she 
suffered as only such finely strung natures can suffer; but for 
others she could be and was strong. In her sympathetic nature 
deep pity was joined with the ability to help and defend those 
who needed help, both within and outside her own family. To 
again take Godwin’s testimony, which is confirmed from other 
sources. ‘For ten long years she may be said to have been the 
victim of a desire to promote the benefit of others.’ What a 
tribute to the disinterestedness of her nature. How few can claim 
such self-effucement! Ten long years given to others out of a 
brief strenuous life of thirty-eight years! Furthermore he says: 
“‘She was a worshipper of domestic life and possessed in an 
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unparalleled degree the art of communicating happiness.” Let it 
never be forgotten that this advocate of women’s rights possessed the 
heaven-born gift of communicating happiness. “ Little kindnesses 
would earn from her a sort of infantile yet dignified endearment.” 
She was a firm believer in affection, and would have disputed Sir W. 
Raleigh’s contention that “‘ affection is not perfect love.” Many sen- 
tences, one in particular, in her letters to the fickle Imlay, show that. 
this idea permeated every fibre of her being. ‘‘I like the word 
affection, it signifies something habitual.” Mary Wollstonecraft conld 
not be other than earnest, loving, and true, both to those nearest: 
her and to the world. She was typical of many women who, 
though maligned by outsiders as members of the “ shrieking sister- 
hood,” have yet proved themselves to possess the very salt of love 
to numbers, especially the women members, of their own households. 
By her acts more, if possible, than by the Vindication Mary proved 
her love for womankind. 

At the close of the eighteenth century Count Ségur published his 
essay, Women, their Condition and Influence on Society. The Count 
argued that the soul of the woman was the necessary complement of 
the soul of the man. That humanity could never hope for the best 
results until both sexes were equally studied and represented. 
Different they might be, but only by equality could a just compen- 
sation be obtained. He ‘could pity that frigidity of soul which 
could read without interest the history of a sex which had created 
felicity in all ages, and which, being possessed of an intuitive power 
akin to the supernatural, had instinctively led mankind to the perfec- 
tion it had attained.” In the early periods of the world’s history, 
the human race was largely indebted to women for civilisation, and 
this had secured for them high positions in Africa and Europe, 
especially among the Egyptian and Scandinavian races. But nowhere 
is Count Ségur more felicitous than when elaborating the effects of 
chivalry on the character and genius of women. “ Daring a hundred 
years Europe sounded alternately with the warlike achievements of 
heroes and with those of women illustrious for the bravery and 
splendour of their doings.” He points out how of necessity men 
and women follow and imitate each other, and that it was natural 
that women, having long extolled courage, should imitate it. Hence 
the array of illustrious martial and governing women which arose 
during the decay of chivalry and the rise of the Renaissance, ‘In 
the decline of chivalry both sexes had much to reproach themselves 
with, and ultimately for women nothing remained but the sciences 
and literature. These they seized, and by them attained a temporary 
lustre. Women of high rank harangued Popes and Kings. France 
and Italy were the chief scenes of their triumphs.” The Count at 
first hesitates to say whether the confidence with which .women 
assume high stations is due to “ self-love ” or to an innate conscious- 
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ness of power, bat later on he throws away all doubt and admits 
that they fill high positions with ease and ability, and when needed 
skilfully hold the reins of government. Opvming down to the period 
of the French Revolution, he says: “ If the conduct of the women at 
the beginning of our own struggle was reprehensible, how magnani- 
mous did it become at the time of actual danger. Never did the | 
sex acquire greater glory than when, suddenly starting from the lap 
of pleasure, they, without relinquishing their delicacy and tender- 
ness, displayed a fortitude which history will applaud.” He notes 
that women possess a secret store of mental energy which, ‘ without 
habitually showing itself, appears to be a precious flame, reserved, 
unseen, till the very moment of a sudden and brilliant explosion.” 
Later on he postulates a sweeping assertion, which will be further 
dealt with at the close of this essay, viz., that ‘on every side men 
are creating miseries, on every side women are endeavouring to 
alleviate and relieve them.” 

Five years later, in 1803, Count Ségur’s work was translated into 
English, and in the same year Mary Hayes published her Female 
Biography... Miss Hayes was a friend of Mary Wollstonecraft, and 
tended the latter during her fatal illness. Some of the memoirs. 
which she gives are most interesting, notably those of Juana Inez. 
de la Crux, or Cruz, Modesta Pozzio, and Helena Lucrezia Cornaro, 
born in 1646, of whom Kings ordered Cardinals to make reports of 
the truth of her learning. She was admitted to the University of’ 
Rome, where the title of “ humble” was given her, and at Padua. 
she received that of “unalterable.” A description of her funeral 
procession, performed with great pomp, was published in Paris in 
1686, and dedicated to the Venetian Republic. Juana Inez de la 
Croz was of Spanish extraction, born in America. Her brilliant 
talents attracted great notice, and her patrons, filled with admiration, 
invited forty learned men to investigate her acquirements. She 
acquitted herself to the entire satisfaction of her judges. Eventually 
she became a nun. The following is a translation by Miss Hayes of 
the first verse of one of her poems : 


* Weak man who without reason aims 
To load poor woman with abuse ; 
Not seeing that yourselves produce 

The very evils that you blame.” 


The translation is doubtless very poor, but in passing it should. 
be noted that the metre is that afterwards made famous by Tennyson 
in In Memoriam, and generally supposed to have originated with him, 
but though almost entirely unknown in the eighteenth century, it 
was certainly used by Ben Jonson. 

Modesta Pozzio, born in Venice ia 1555, published a prize com- 
position in which; she advocated sex equality. Her husband erected 
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a noble monument to her memory, and her daughter wrote a preface 
to her works. Miss Hayes also gives full and interesting details of 
many illustrious and learned Englishwomen. 

In 1824 James Mill, the utilitarian philosopher, published an 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica on “ Government,” in which 
he contended that ‘‘all those individuals whose interests are included 
in those of other individuals may be struck off the electoral roll. . . . 
In this light women may be regarded, the interest of almost all of 
whom is involved in that of their fathers and husbands.” This con- 
tention was challenged by Mr. William Thompson, also an Utilitarian, 
who pointed out to James Mill that almost all did not include all 
women, and that therefore some women ought to be enfranchised. 
Thompson, however, did not succeed in getting Mill to alter the 
offending paragraph, and he, therefore, in 1825, in conjunction with 
Mrs. Wheeler (presumably the mother of Rosina, Lady Lytton), pub- 
lished a substantial volume entitled 4n Appeal of one half of the Human 
Race, Women, against the pretensions of the other half, Men,to retain them 
in Political,and thence in Civil and Domestic, Slavery. The preface con- 
sists of an introductory letter to Mrs. Wheeler, to acknowledge that 
her sentiments had inspired the work. He was simply her inter- 
preter and scribe. Some of the pages were entirely from her pen, 
the rest being their joint production. Thompson says that Mrs. 
Wheeler “ was a writer under feigned names to such periodicals of 
the day as would tolerate such a theme.” “The present work was 
the joint protest of at least one woman and one man against doctrines 
which disgraced the principles of utility.” It was doubly sore to 
William Thompson that he should have to combat the theories of 
one of his own school. 

The appeal is an exhaustive and unanswerable argument in favour 
of equality. No man is in need so much of political rights as 
women.” ‘Their exclusion from such rights proceeded from “ want 
of sympathy.” Dissimilarity of organisation was used as a justifi- 
cation of oppression. The chief use for which political rights were 
- valuable was to obtain civil and domestic rights, and the security of 
person and property. They were also a source of pleasure, and the 
most efficient means of improving the intellectual and social status. 
Passing on to marriage, the writers argued that the restraints and 
punishments often meted out in that state “ were horribly unequal.” 
There was no justice in a position in which “for the mere faculty 
of eating, living, and breathing, in whatever degree of comfort their 
husbands thought fit, women were reduced to domestic slavery, 
without will of their own otherwise than as permitted by their 
husbands.” “Domestic despotism corrupted the morals of men.” 
“ Strength was no title to superior happiness,” but “the effect of 
happiness on men was not the question but that of happiness for 
women.” Man's organisation gave him advantages over women even 
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in free competition. To these natural advantages no restraints 
should be added. In point of independence arising from wealth 
women were great losers. Against absolute starvation, desertion, 
or violence threatening life, alone the Jaw protected women in 
marriage. “ Women’s physical tendency to domesticity required the 
check of political rights.” ‘Men cannot be just to each other until 
they are just to women.” Community of property (in marriage) 
would mean community of interests. Such in brief are the main 
arguments in this volume of many pages—given with great earnest- 
ness and replete with matured thought; working up to the utili- 
tarian ideal that social happiness could be built on political justice. 
The suppressed power with which the appeal is written is set aside 
at the close in an address to women. ‘‘ Women of England, women 
in whatever country you breathe, wherever ye breathe degraded, 
awake, awake to the contemplation of the happiness that awaits you 
when all your faculties of mind and body shall be fully cultivated 
and developed. When every path in which ye can exercise those 
improved faculties shall be laid open and rendered delightful to 
you. .. . On the stage as servants, as despised servants, you may 
act and receive payment to flatter his eye and ear, but for your own 
interest in life to speak on a platform, &c. . . . Remonstrance- 
cannot make your chains more galling.” 

Three-quarters of a century have elapsed since William Thompson. 
and Mrs. Wheeler made their protest. Many of the wrongs which 
they so clearly demonstrated still exist. In matrimony there is no 
community of property ; no just partnership for women. Restraints 
and punishments in marriage are still “ horribly unequal,” and that 
political status which the writers so sincerely, if somewhat unrea- 
sonably, regarded as the open sesame to happiness for women as 
well as men, is still withheld from women. ‘This contribution to the. 
literature of the women’s question gains in importance when we 
remember that it was launched at a time when women had appa- 
rently ceased to protest, and that it was a critique against a famous. 
disciple of a school which associated social reform with political and 
judicial procedure. 

On August 3, 1832, a petition was presented to Parliament ! by 
Mr. Hunt, who said, ‘‘ He had a petition to present which might be- 
an object of mirth to some honourable gentlemen, but which was. 
deserving of consideration. It came from s lady of rank and for~ 
tune, Mary Smith of Stanmore, in the county of York. The peti- 
tioner stated that she paid taxes, and therefore did not see why she 
should not have a share in the election of a representative. She 
also stated that women were liable to all the penalties of the laws, 
even death, and ought to have a voice, but so far from this, judges 
and jurors on their trials were of the opposite sex. She could see 


1 History of Woman’s Suffrage. Edited by Eliz. Cady Stanton and others, 
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ho good reason for the exclusion of women from political rights, 
while the highest office of the State, that of the Crown, was open to 
the inheritance of females. The prayer of the petition was that 
every unmarried female, possessing the necessary pecuniary quali- 
fication, should be entitled to vote for Members of Parliament. 

In the following year Sir Robert Peel, in opposing vote by ballot, 
said, “ The theoretical arguments ‘in favour of women’s suffrage were 
at least as strong as those in favour of vote by ballot. There were 
arguments in favour of extending the franchise to women to which 
it was no easy matter to find a logical answer. Other and more 
important duties were entrusted to women. Women were allowed 
to hold property, to vote on many occasions in right of that 
property ; nay, a woman might inherit the throne, and perform all the 
functions of the first office of the State. Why should they not vote 
for a Member of Parliament ?” 

In the same year, 1833, an almost verbatim reprint was issued 
from a South Shields press (without acknowledgment of the source 
from which it was derived) of the anonymous pampblet published in 
London in 1758, entitled ‘‘Female Rights vindicated; or, the 
Equality of the Sexes morally and physically proved.” 

In 1841, the Edinburgh Review criticised no less than six impor- 
tant works dealing with the social, educational, and political status 
of women! The reviewer remarked that ‘‘the number of works 
recently published on the education, rights, and condition of women 
sufficiently prove that increased attention has been directed to these 
subjects.” Some ten pages of none too encouraging criticism were 
given to Mrs. Mylne’s Women’s Rights and Duties, and to Lady 
Morgan’s Woman and her Master. Genius, said the reviewer, 
did not abound in women, otherwise there would be as many women 
as men of genius. Women were more excitable and less dis- 
passionate than men. Their courage was of the passive kind. 
They excelled in patience more than perseverance. He admits that 
up to seventeen years of age the average girl showed more ability 
than the average boy, and that after that age, education being neces- 
sary to men, they excelled women, but he fails to see that he was 
granting a fact which would account for much of the apparent lack 
of genius in women. He alludes to an article on “The Rationale 
of Representation,” written by a Mr. Baillie, who had said “ he 
could see no reason why women duly qualified should be debarred 
from the privilege of voting, except the tumuituous proceedings at 
elections.” The question of voting by ballot was already before the 
country, but the unsympathetic reviewer saw no way by which women 
could escape “ribaldry, calumny, and intimidation at elections,” 
nor would he allow that tke right of voting “should be claimed by 
married women during their husbands’ lives, or for single women 
living under the protection of parents.” Wives and daughters were 
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to be under perpetual tutelage ; the echoes of which sentiment have 
not yet died away. ‘‘ Woman must hope to win justice from man 
by grace, sweetness, and tenderness.” She must thus stimulate his 
sense of justice. Which meant that the most refined, moral and law 
abiding half of humanity were to look for justice, not for justice’s 
sake but because “ grace, delicacy, tenderness, and purity ” should 
ever be woman’s offering to man whether he justly or unjustly 
reigned, 

The plausible arguments of the reviewer were not long allowed 
to pass unchallenged. They were answered by Mrs. Hugo Reid, 
who prefaced her Plea for Women, by ‘‘Can Man be Free and 
Women be a Slave?” and who discussed ably and temperately the 
sphere of woman and her claim to equal social and political rights. 
Mrs. Reid shirked no objection. To the one that the reviewer 
would even exclude women from hearing the debates in Parliament 
“lest members should be hindered in speaking out freely, knowing 
that ladies were present,” she answers: ‘“ We suppose the above 
alludes to those terrible disorders and desperate vices of society, a 
fearful shuddering glimpse of which is all that our ideas of propriety 
allow to a modest woman, and ifsuch be the case we cannot help 
thinking that a better acquaintance with these dreadful evils, and 
even great efforts to amend them, are perfectly consistent with 
female delicacy. ‘To the pure all things are pure.” Some quarter 
of a century after these inspiring words were’ penned, some of the 
purest-minded men and women of England and other countries 
banded themselves together, and clothing this impure subject in 
chaste language have never ceased working to attempt the cure 
of this foul chancre of our civilisation. 

In the 227 pages which comprise Mrs. Reid’s volume, there is 
scarcely an argument which could not be used to-day as an example 
of unanswerable reasoning. She advocated social and political 
justice, a fair apportionment of funds for female education, and 
equality of opportunity. Feeling sure that the sexes can never lose 
their distinctive traits, she would like to see them more nearly 
approach each other. “A woman’s family and domestic affairs 
ought to occupy her in the same degree that a man’s business does 
him, but not a bit more exclusively.” ‘If women be weak, then 
the weaker they are the greater is their need of social rights, that 
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Lady Morgan’s Woman and her Master (a not insignificant 
addition to the literature of the question) appeared in 1840. It has 
been stated that Sir Charles Morgan gave considerable help to the 
work, and it is not unlikely that it was inspired by Count Ségur, 
whose acquaintance Sir Charles and Lady Morgan had made some 
years before in Paris. Lady Morgan fully endorses the high opinion 
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the Count held of the ability of women to rise to the necessities of 
any situation. 

A recent writer* thus graphically describes the chief purport of 
Woman ani her Master. ‘‘The book was designed to prove, 
among other things, that in spite of the subordination in which 
women had been kept, and in spite of all the artificial difficulties 
which had been thrown in their way, not only have they never been 
conquered in spirit, but they have always been the depositaries of 
the vital leading ideas of the time.” Lady Morgan devotes many 
chapters to the historical position of Hebrew women from the days 
of the Patriarchs to those of the Alexandras, and pays high tribute 
to the women reformers and prophetesses of the Bible. A striking 
picture is given of David the Polygamous and the women with 
whom he consorted. She says, “ these women committed no offence, 
perpetrated no treachery like their master, are rareiy cited save when. 
honourably brought forward in the exercise of some natural affection, 
or with the outburst of some high quality of mind.” The work does. 
not generally proceed beyond the fourth century before Christ, but 
8 century before that event “the women of the Asmonean dynasty 
as queens and statesmen, but above all as royal mothers (that 
awfal position in Eastern despotisms) appeared in the arena of public 
life with great intellectual power, if not with the virtues of women’s 
happiest condition.” Several chapters are also devoted to Greek 
and Roman women. ‘The original intention of bringing the work 
down to our times was never carried out, owing to Lady Morgan’s 
failing eyesight, but she does not omit making an appeal to her 
generation. “Hear me for my cause,” for in spite of the axiom 
“the wisdom of our ancestors,” the true age of chivalry for women. 
is, where women are concerned, that in which the highest develop- 
ment of science bears evidence of her natural claim to all the 
social benefits and civil rights, which the darker and more 
unlettered ages assumed (under the supremacy of physical force) 
to have been the prerogative of her master. “ Civilisation had 
advanced less for men than for women. Codes had been reformed, 
institutions nationalised, but one half of the human race had 
been largely left where the first arrangements of a barbarous society 
had left it. .. Man was still her master. He had brightened 
instead of breaking her charms. . . It was still Baron et feme—the 
master and his woman.” 

In the present flaccid state of the women’s suffrage question in. 
both Parliamentary parties it is curious, if disheartening, to 
remember the sensible and generous utterances of brave old Col. 
Perronet Thompson in 1846. ‘‘ Whenever the popular party can 
agree upon and bring forward any plan which shall inclaode the 
equal voting of women, they will not only obtain an alliance of 


1 Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century. By George Paston. 
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which most men know the importance, but they will relieve the 
theory of women’s suffrage of the stigma which its enemies never 
fail to draw upon it, of making its first step a wholesale disqualifica- 
tion of half the universe concerned.” It would seem that those old 
reformers believed more in justice and less in the fetish “ expediency ” 
than their later successors. They never contemplated such an 
extension of the franchise to men alone as now exists—and yet 
male politicians are no better satisfied. They have all the loaf, and 
would seem to mean to try and keep it. In no other light can we 
regard the poor support accorded to Mr. Thomasson’s recent 
suggestion to the Liberal Federation that there ought to be no 
further extension of the franchise to men until some women were 
enfranchised. 

Our doubtless imperfect history is now brought down to the 
stirring year of 1848, when almost every European country was 
agitating for increased political freedom. In England there was 
the movement for the people’s charter, and for the freedom of the 
press. In America that for the emancipation of the slave. These 
questions evoked the deep sympathy of both sexes. In America 
women had begun to speak—and speak effectively—on platforms. 
In England women as well as men had suffered imprisonment 
in their zeal for the repeal of the taxes on knowledge. The wife of 
Richard Carlile endured no less than two years imprisonment in one 
sentence. Concerted action began to arise among women for the 
acquisition of the Parliamentary franchise. On February 13, 1851, 
@ petition of women, agreed to at a public meeting in Sheffield, 
claiming the elective franchise, was presented to the House of Lords 
by the Earl of Carlisle. In the same year Mrs. Mill’s memorable 
article appeared in the Westminster Review. This article would 
seem to have owed its inception to the women’s conventions, which 
had been held in America during the years 1848 and 1850. Mrs. 
Mill asserted, as almost all previous writers had also done, that 
“custom was the great hindrance to women’s freedom,” but that 
because an institution or practice was customary there need be no 
presumption of its goodness, “It was easy to realise how those 
who were physically weaker had remained legally inferior ; such was 
in conformity with the way in which the world had been governed. 
The subjection of women arose from the fact that men liked it. It 
was agreeable to them that women should live more for their sakes 
than for their own. Women had been trained without a sense of 
duty to the public, and the public suffered.” She therefore rejoiced 
in the American movement, in the innovation of women speakers, 
in the awakening of women to the politics of the world. “In the 
United States at least there were women organised for action on the 
public mind.” They were appealing courageously to men’s sense of 
justice, with no timid fear of displeasure. This was well, for 
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marriage had “too often proved the tomb of the husband’s political 
activity.” 

There is no need to dwell further on this important help to the 
woman’s cause. It fell as a spark on much already prepared tinder. 
Soon after Mrs. Norton published her Znglish Laws for Women in 
the Nineteenth Century, which was shortly followed by Mrs. Davis 
Pochin’s The Right of Women to Exercise the Elective Franchise, a 
reprint of which valuable pamphlet was issued by the National 
Society for Women’s Suffrage in 1873. Agitation became pro- 
nounced for reform in the divorce laws, for the protection of the 
property and earnings of married women, and for the redress of 
many other grievances under which women laboured. From that 
day to this there has been an ever increasing desire to remove the 
disabilities of women, but we seem (though we know it cannot be) 
almost as far off as ever from securing that ‘‘ outward and visible 
sign” of equality, the Parliamentary franchise, so nobly asked for 
on our behalf by John Stuart Mill in 1867. 

Civilisation has reached the stage when it can afford to be per- 
meated by womanly tenderness. All that makes for virtue makes 
for peace and happiness. In this pursuit women have ever led the 
van; and here we give our promised reference to Count Ségur’s 
words: “On every side men are creating miseries; on every side 
women are endeavouring to alleviate and repair them.” These are 
not the words of a woman, or it might not be prudent to quote 
them, but they may be dwelt on, confirmed as they are by more 
important testimony. 

Ruskin,! writing on Shakespeare, says : 

“ Note broadly that Shakespeare has no heroes; whereas there is hardly 
a play that has not a perfect woman in it, steadfast in grave hope and 
errorless purpose— Cordelia, Desdemona, Isabella, Hermione, Queen 
Katherine, Perdita, Sylvia, Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and last, and perhaps 
loveliest, Virgilia, All are faultless, conceived in the highest heroic type 
of humanity. Then observe, secondly, the catastrophe of every play is 
caused always by the fault or folly of some man; the redemption, if there 
be any, is by the virtue or wisdom of a woman.” 

(It is extraordinary that Ruskin should have omitted so noble a 
type as Imogen). 

Such, according to Ruskin, is the testimony given (possibly 
unconsciously) to the wisdom and virtue of women by the greatest 
poet of mankind. Three hundred years later another great drama- 
tist would seem to have unconsciously borne in his works the same 
testimony. To Ibsen had been given the name of the “ Woman’s 
Poet,” but at a banquet at Christiania he denied the soft impeach- 
ment. Yet in his very denial he confuted himself, and confirmed 
in unmistakable language his knowledge of and belief in the good- 
ness and power of women. 


1 Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie on Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. 
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“ He had never striven in the woman’s cause... . . I am not clear in 
my own mind as to what the woman’s cause really is. For me there is 
only a human cause. My task has been to depict mankind. I have 
always felt it to be the noblest task to raise the status of the country and 
the people. . . . It behoves the mothers, by constant and strenuous 
endeavour, to arouse a conscious feeling of civilisation and of discipline. 
Until this feeling is prevalent in mankind it is not possible to further 
elevate people. The women must solve the problem of humanity.” 


Four hundred years ago Cornelius Agrippa sought in ten books 
to establish ‘‘the superior excellence of women.” Of all poets 
Shakespeare is reputed the one “ who held the mirror up to nature.” 
Ruskin says that Shakespeare's women were of the “ highest heroic 
type of humanity.” In one of his dramas Ibsen says women are 
the “ pillars of society.” As a politician, he says, he looks to them 
to solve the problem of humanity. Toall this exalted testimony let 
as add the closing words of Goethe in Faust : 


“The ever womanly 
Leadeth us on.” 


If this testimony of some of the world’s greatest thinkers be true, 
women may well ask why they are still “cribb’d, cabin’d, and 
confined.” Are they for ever to be relegated to alleviating and 
repairing the miseries of the world? Is their prescient spirit, 
developed in the past as Sybils and Oracles, still to be kept in 
subordination, and not allowed full scope to help in shaping the 
destinies of the human race? The world has yet but scantly 
realised what it owes to the ever-advancing conception of good- 
ness evolved by women in the past, or the miraculous blessings 
which may flow in the future, when the minds of men and women 
working together shall take in hand the countless problems of human 
needs and human aspirations. 

Harriett McILqunam. 
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A PREHISTORIC SUN-CHARIOT IN 
DENMARK. | 


OnE of the most extraordinary discoveries bearing upon the grand 
Odin creed of the Teutonic and Scandinavian forefathers of the 
English, hence also of the majority of the people of the United 
States of America, has recently been made in the Trundholm Moor 
of the Danish Island of Seeland. When a part of that moor was 
ploughed, nothing less was found than the representation of a small 
Sun-chariot—evidently an image of a sacred character—such as is 
usually held to refer, pre-eminently, to the Hellenic cult. 

On its being unearthed from the high vegetable growth which 
had been forming during thousands of years, the chariot was seen 
to be broken in pieces. It is believed that this points to an ancient 
sacrificial custom in the North. Made of bronze, the car—which is 
now in the Danish National Museum at Copenhagen—rests on three, 
partly damaged, pairs of wheels. In front there is the image of a 
horse ; and behind the horse, that of a Sun-disc: both also of bronze. 
The latter is covered with thin gold on one side, and with beautifully 
elaborated designs. The cord connecting the steed with the disc is 
missing ; but below his neck, as well as on the rim of the Sun-disc, 
there are loop-holes for slipping reins through. On both sides of the 
image of the heavenly orb, rich circular and spiral ornaments are 
inlaid. The whole is artistically finished to a wonderful degree, 
considering its antiquity in the High North, and also well preserved 
with remarkable freshness. In size the Sun-disc, oval in form, is 
thirteen and a half inches long; eight inches in width. 


“This work,” says a Copenhagen report, “had probably been made in 
the country where it has been found, or at any rate in that region where 
there was once a population of the same common culture and mode of life 
—namely, in southern Scandinavia and in the most northern German 
lands, The difficult metal-work is excellent, the ornamentation perfect. 
There is scarcely any such round figure in Europe from more ancient or 
even from the same time that is better than this horse. Outside Greece, 
nothing can compare with it by a long way.” 


It is concluded that the work belongs to the older Bronze Age, 
and that it may—at least according to the estimate of some Danish 
archeologists—be about 3000 years old; a point that may be left 
for farther elucidation. Like similar holy relics of the Scandinavian 
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North, this Sun-chariot is thought to have been purposely seenkyti\* 
into pieces as an offering to the Gods, and to have thus been plac 
far away into the marshy ground of what is now the Trundholm 
Moor. 

II. 


As yet I have not met with any special reference, in connection 
with this matchless find, to the ancient cult which prevailed of yore 
among the Scandinavian, Teutonic, and Anglo-Saxon tribes. So it 
will be well to state at once that Sun-worship was one of the most 
notable and most largely developed traits of the Asa creed held in 
common by them all. The numerous traces of that worship are still 
amply extant in the ancient literature, the sagas, tales, and folk- 
customs of the several branches of the great Germanic stock. It 
may even be asserted that the solar cult was most firmly rooted in 
the North of Europe, where the sun mostly has a beneficent effect. 
In the South, where Helios often appears as the far-striking Bringer 
of Death and Ruin, the veneration of the Sun has been less universal 
or unconditional. 

Already, from the fragments which have come down to us about 
the vuyage of the Greek mathematician and astronomer Pytheas to 
the High North, we know that the Sun was a deity in the eyes of 
the people of the farthermost Thule which he discovered. ‘The 
barbarians,” he wrote in a passage preserved from his lust book, 
“‘ were in the habit of pointing out to us the sleeping-place of the 
Sun.” In the fourth century before our era, about the time of the 
death of Alexander the Great, Pytheas, starting from Massilia 
(Marseilles), where there was a Hellenic colony, visited Britain, went 
through the German Ocean, and round the Skager Rack into the 
Baltic, where he met with Teutons and Goths; then along the 
Norwegian coast, apparently up to Shetland and the Orkneys— 
perhaps even as far as Iceland. 

After him, Cesar, though having scant information about the 
religion of the Germans, mentions taeir Sun-worsbip. In Tacitus’ 
Annals we hear how Boiocal—a German chieftain whose people lived 
betweeen the Rhine and the Ems—raising his eyes to the Sun, invoked 
the starry hosts like deities, with whom he conversed. If we turn 
to the numberless tales about the Teutonic Sun-goddess and Venus, 
Freia-Holda; or to the legal customs of German antiquity, such as 
“ San-fiefs,” ‘‘Sun-oaths,” and so forth; or to the many German 
children’s rimes and ditties in which the Sun plays a wonderfully 
large part, the subject becomes positively overwhelming. 

Without entering into this mass of evidence as to the Teutonic 
and Scandinavian solar cult, I will at once qaote a Norse source, in 
which there is a clear record of a Sun-chariot having formed part of 
the creed of the ancient Germanic race, 
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III. 


It is to be found in the Younger Edda (Gylfaginning, 11), 
There, we learn how the Gods took the Moon and the Sun, who 
were brother and sister, “set them up in Heaven, and made Sun 
drive the horses that draw the car of the Sun which the Gods had 
made, to light up the world, from sparks that flew out of Muspelheim.” 
(Muspelheim is the Region of Fire, by the junction of which with 
Niflheim, the Region of Darkness and Cold, the World was supposed 
to have arisen). The names of the steeds that draw the Chariot of 
the Sun are also mentioned inthe Zdda. They are, quite in keeping 
with their task : Arwakr (Early-Awake), and Alswidr (All-Swift) ; or, 
according to another explanation: All-Scorcher, All-Burner (from 
“ svidha,” which may be compared with “ to sweat”). 

In the poetic lays of the Lider Edda, referring to the Divine Asa- 
Circle, we see at once, in the “Song of the Prophetess” (Vélusp4), 
how 

‘The Sun from the south, 
The Moon’s companion, 


With her right hand held 
The heavenly horses.” 


In ‘“‘Odin’s Raven Song” we read how the Day, typified as a God 
—and called the son of Delling, that is, Day-spring—drives the Sun 


in his own chariot : 

“There the son of Delling 
Urged on his steed 
Adorned with 
Precious stones. 
Over Mannheim shone 
The Horse’s mane; 
The Dwarf Dvalin’s Deluder 
He drew in his chariot,” 


Mannheim signifies the World, Man’s Home. The Dwarf Dvalin’s 
Delaoder is, in the rich poetical imagery of the North, the Sun. 
That may be seen from the “Song of Alwiss” (All-Knowing), 
where the various designations of the Sun are given, which are in 
use among the different beings of the Universe—namely, among the 
human race, the Deities, the Dwarfs, the Giants, the Elves, and the 
Sons of the Aesir, or Gods. 


IV. 


The Sun was of the female sex among the Northmen—even as 
among the Germans, though in Gothic speech, and even in Hans 
Sachs, there is also a sun of the male gender, together with a female 
one. It was said in the North that at the Doom of the Gods, at 
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the final conflagration and destruction of the world, the terrible 
wolf Fenrir—the offspring of the Evil Loki—rising from the 
Lower Depths of the Earth, will swallow up the Sun. But then, 
another Earth will arise from the Ocean, beauteously green; and a 
new Sun will come up—for, as it is said in the “Song of 
Wafthrudnir,” 47: 
“ A daughter shall be born 

By the radiant Goddess, 

Ere Fenrir shall have swallowed her. 

The Maid shall ride, 

After the fall of the Gods, 

Again on her Mother's course.” 


In other words: the new Sun, too, will drive the steeds in her 
chariot. The birth of that daughter, I may remark, evidently points 
to the existence, at one time, of a male Sun-god. 

The Sun-wheel appears in the name of the Norse Yule-feast. 
“Yule” is linguistically connected with the Anglo-Saxon “ hveol,” 
the English ‘ wheel,” the Danish “‘hjul.” In the North, one of the 
names for the Sun was: “the Beautiful Wheel.” In Germany, in 
Mecklenburg, Christmas gifts, supposed by children to be clapped 
down by divine hands, are still called “ Jul-Klapp.” 

At German sun-solstice festivals, which are clear survivals from 
the heathen Wodan creed, young fellows in the south still are in 
the habit of rolling wheels—wound round with straw, tarred, and 
set on fire—down the hills, calling out a verse in memory of their 
sweethearts. This fiery worship is undoubtedly a relic of the cult 
of the Sun-Goddess and Goddess of Love, Freia, ‘‘ whose name,” as 
the prose Edda says, ‘it is good to invoke in love affairs.” 

So the Sun-chariot, its horses, and its wheel, and even a Sun- 
daughter, are fully testified to in Germanic mythology, north and 
south, 


¥. 


It would not be difficult, in addition, to show that the tale of the 
Sun-daughters, the Heliades, must actually have come to the Greeks 
from the coasts of the Baltic. As this bears strongly upon the 
subject at issue—namely, the prevalence of Sun-worship in the 
North—I will indicate a few points. 

It was from the Baltic that in prehistoric times, in grey antiquity, 
ainber was exported overland to Greece and Italy. Schliemann’s 
discoveries have proved it. Now, the classic story, it will be 
remembered, is, that after Phatthon had been thrown from the 
Sun-chariot—which he audaciously had presumed to guide, in the 
place of his father Helios—his death was wept by his sisters, the 
Heliades, or Sun-danghters. They were changed into trees, and 
their tears then hardened into amber. In poetical guise, this tale 
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contains the true statement of a fact of natural history: the origin 
of amber from the resin of trees. But is it not remarkable that in 
the Hellenic legend about a produce of the North, which was so 
largely imported into Greece, we should meet with Sun-daughters 
from the same Kimmerian quarter ? 

The Greeks, who borrowed so much from foreign (Thrakian, 
Egyptian, Phoenikian) and other mythologies, evidently localised, 
according to their custom, an amber tale, that had been brought 
from the North, in Mediterranean quarters. But already in 
antiquity it was observed by critical writers—for instance, by Pliny 
in his Natural History—that this localisation, in the story in 
question, is quite at variance with geography and with the places 
where amber is found. 

The Greeks erroneously spoke of the river Rhodanos, or Eridanos, 
in connection with the tale about the Heliades. They placed it in 
Iberia—that is, Spain; sometimes wrongly asserting even, accord- 
ing to Pliny, that both this Iberian Rhodanos, or Eridanos, and the 
river called by the Romans the Padus, or Po, discharged themselves 
by one common month on the shores of the Adriatic. Pliny adds: 
—‘ They (the Greeks) may be all the more easily forgiven for 
knowing nothing about amber, as they are so very ignorant of 
geography.” : 

At the Rhodanos, or Eridanos, in Mediterranean quarters, whether 
in Spain or Italy, no amber was found. But there is actually a 
river Rhadan, or Radan—a confluent of the Vistula, near the 
Baltic; and there amber was largely found, and exported to the 
South, even as from the shores of the German Ocean. According 
to Greek custom, which is observed even to-day, the Hellenic end- 
ing “os” was, of course, given to that northern river. ‘“ G@lad- 
stone,” in modern Greek, is ‘“‘Gladstonios.” So the Rhadan, or 
Radan, in northern Germany, became Rhadanos, or Rhodanos, and, 
by another misunderstanding, Eridanos. 

From those northern quarters, Pliny and other writers state, “the 
Germans imported amber into Pannonia” (the present Hungary), 
“ whence it became more generally known through the Greeks and 
other people dwelling in the neighbourhood of the Adriatic.” “It 
is evident ”——Pliny says, who refers to the story of Phaéthon and 
his amber-weeping sisters—‘ that this is the cause why the fable 
was connected with the Po.” 


VI 


From Pliny we learn that Aischylos gives the river, near which 
amber was found, the name, not of Eridanos, but of Rhadanos, 
though placing it in Iberia; and that Euripides and Apollonius 
also give it the same name, but with equal want of geographical 
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knowledge, as they thought that both the Rhadanos and the Po were 
jointly flowing into the Adriatic. Who can doubt, then, that the 
fabled Greek Rhadan(os) = Eridan(os) was the really existent Radan 
river near the Baltic, from whence amber came into Greece ? 

Even Herodotos had already heard of “ a river called Eridan(os) 
by the barbarians, which discharges itself towards the North, from 
which amber is said to come.” The very doubt he expresses proves 
that this report, which he would fain disbelieve, was correct ; for he 
says that, “ though I made careful inquiry, I was not able to hear 
from any man who had himself seen it, that there is a sea on that 
part of Europe!” 

But we know well enough that it was simply the misfortune of 
Herodotos not to have met such a traveller. There is certainly 
such a sea into which rivers discharge themselves on the northern 
part of Europe. It is the Baltic near which the Radan flows ; and 
this river was the manifest prototype of the Hellenic Rhadan(os) or 
Eridan(os) name. From that sea, as well as from the neighbouring 
German Ocean, the material so much prized by the Greeks and. 
Romans was carried through central Europe to the South. 


VII 


The last ring of the logical chain, or geographical proof, is thus 
formed. No doubt, the Hellenes, great and masterly adapters of 
foreign myths as they were, expanded and beautified the tale about 
the Sun-chariot and the Sun-daughters, which they had evidently 
received through men connected with the amber trade from the 
North. 

Here I will only rapidly say, in a few words, that the Greek tale 
about the “‘golden-haired,foam-born Aphrodite” (not to be confounded 
with the later, dark image which arose in Cyprus from the Ashtoreth 
cult in Asia Minor) also points to a northern origin. Did not that 
Goddess float through the sea waves from a region in the North, 
beyond the confines of Hellas, at last only landing on the southern 
island? The figures of Ganymede, of Niobe, of Kerberos, to men- 
tion but a few, came from the country of the Thrakians, who mani- 
festly were kindred to the Germanic stock. The chief sanctuary of 
Ar(es) was declared by the Greeks to have stood, not in Hellas, but 
in the North, in Thrace. His name has his counterpart in the 
Teutonic war god Er, from whom, in Bavaria, Tuesday (the day of 
Tiu, the Anglo-Saxon war-god) is still named in folk-speech to this 
very day. I only give these few examples for those who might, at 
first glance, have been startled by a reference of the Heliades’ tale 
to a northern origin. 

However, the very representation of a Sun-chariot has now been 
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discovered in the Danish Island. And this, together with the 
passages quoted from the Norse Scriptures, certainly goes far to 
show that in times far beyond historical ken there was a remarkable 
Sun-worship in the High-North. Religious or poetical notions 
which a great many only know from Greek sources, were actually 
most fully developed among Germanic races in grey antiquity—so 
much so that the myth of the Sun-daughters in Hellas may truiy 
be said to point to the amber-producing North, where a Sun- 
daughter was fabled to exist, and where a Sun-car, with its steed, 
and with the image of the solar disc, has at last come to light. 


Kart Buinp. 





SAVE THE CHILDREN: 


A PLEA. 


For over a thousand years the Church has been allied to the State, 
for that period the ox and the ass have laboured together unequally 
yoked, the one hampering the other's progress, their union being 
detrimental to the nation’s highest welfare. They both possess one 
quality in common, patient endurance amounting to indifference. 
The late Lord of Hatfield was a typical representative, whose virtues 
were negative, who showed in his life not so much what he liked 
as what he disliked. But the day of the divine right of kings, 
statesmen, and prelates is over, the sceptre and the crozier have 
been doomed to serve. The pious hope of the Corn Law rhymer is 
beginning to be realised, but unless the people take care they will 
lose the little salvation they have gained. Ich Dien is no longer 
a fanciful motto of the fanciful ruler of an anomalous principality 
but the cardinal principle tacitly recognised by those in authority 
and tardily accepted by those under authority, which underlies 
present day legislation. Having gained much it is the duty and 
privilege of the people to demand more, Congresses, Conventions, 
Synods, Courts of Arches, and Royal Commissions we have in abund- 
ance. They are the intellectual diversions of the blind worshippers 
of the twin deities Hermes and Athene, and are as effectual a cure 
for social ills as a game of cricket is for a broken leg. There are, 
in spite of all efforts put forth, unsolved problems, grievances that 
must be redressed, abuses that must be abolished, reforms that must 
be brought about. There is one prevalent ill sapping the moral 
and physical health of the Constitution, hydra-headed monster that 
it is, an open sore, ever festering and producing fresh complications. 
I refer to the social condition of the children of the poor, to infanti- 
cide, to infantile insurance, to child labour and their concomitant 
evils. The Church must shake off her lethargy and the State must 
arouse from her apathy, if true reform is to be brought about. I 
believe it was Ben Tillet who said that all social reform lies at the 
door of the churches. He could well have added that lie there it 
does, and the dogs, the despised ones, lick its sores. The day of 
Dives in palatial and princely palaces of churchdom, in castles and 
mansions of vaunted aristocracy, in superior residences of world- 
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begotten parvenus is well nigh over. The streaks of a better dawn 
are slowly but surely making their tardy appearance. All honour 
to those to work for man as man, and not as an item likely to 
increase the strength and force of a particular sect or creed. Yet 
much remains to be done. 

Let us begin with the evil of infanticide, which must be redressed. 
The plainer term for this evil is child-murder, euphemistically de- 
nominated by various bodies of “ twelve men good and true ” under 
the sacred obligation of a presumably pious oath ; death from natural 
causes, though an empty stomach is rather an unnatural state of 
affairs ; death from overlaying, a modern Juggernaut, more un- 
natural, less cruel, but quite as effectual as the holy car of a Hindoo 
god, red with the innocent blood of prattling babes; death from 
overfeeding ; death from starvation or neglect. Many and varied 
are the conclusions arrived at by a British jury, who are, of course, 
ignorant of the damnable system of infantile insurance whereby the 
parents of a done-to-death baby may have at least one day’s swinish 
jollification at the Pig and Whistle, a reason for not going to work, 
and an excuse for not paying the rent. No respectable juryman s0 
lowers his dignity as to gain a little knowledge of domestic affairs 
whereby he might learn that it is cheaper to overfeed than to feed 
properly. Dutch cheese, red herrings, and an occasional drop of gin, 
cheap and nasty infant foods, and skimmed condensed milk are not 
exactly what his wife, a self-respecting British matron, would feed 
her children on. The dispenser of popular justice is lamentably 
unsuited for his work on account of his crass ignorance of facts as 
they are and his inordinate prejudice for facts as they ought to be. 
Speculation and theorising are the bane of our social life. I would 
not for a moment uphold the feasibility of a regular organised body 
of educated men to serve on juries, but since it is the .privilege of 
one to be a juryman, he should also accept its correlative and involved 
duty, the duty of being versed in the facts relating to the case, 
taken as one of many and not as an isolated instance. He 
should try and find out why infanticide is on the increase, and 
do his level best, spite of Church and State, to remove the cause. 

One evident fact is, in many instances, children are not wanted, 
their advent is unwelcome, and they are got out of the way as quickly 
and as conveniently as possible, and Christians in their solicitude for 
the welfare of their own souls seem to forget that the Syrian Car- 
penter taught the sacredness of life, even of child life. Edmund 
Burke once said: “ We have real hearts of flesh and blood beating 
in our bosoms ; we fear God; we look up with awe to kings, with 
affection to Parliament, with duty to magistrates, with reverence to 
priests, and with respect to nobility.” But he never added with love 
to children. It would not have been true. Cain-like we cry to-day 
in Christian England, “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” We maintain 
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that children are the property of the State ; then why does not the 
State look after them? Why is the Church more careful to sprinkle 
water on their foreheads than to redeem their life from destruction ? 
I plead for what others have pleaded before, a baby exchange. 
Let those who care not for their offspring hand them over to an 
exchange ; those who neglect them be deprived of them. The arm- 
chair critic may ask what is to be done with them. There are 
plenty who long for children but to whom nature is unkind, to whose 
care they could be entrusted, and legalised their children by adoption. 
It would raise the taxes says one. ‘True, and decrease them in 
another direction. Trials in police courts cost money, toward which the 
criminals tried there contribute nothing. If our children are to be 
saved our legislators must bestir themselves; their apathy is heart- 
rending. Our spiritual lords must descend from the isolation of 
their palaces. The study of theology is good, the practice of 
religion is better. They can do so without losing their dignity— 
witness the Bishop of London, Dr. Ingram. Our lords temporal 
must leave the isolation of their castles and the precincts of the 
Divorce Court to learn a little more about the vice of infanticide 
and of child labour. Of the latter vice one writes: ‘“ Child labour 
is rampant to-day. A large family is a fine investment for the 
toiler in those dull grey districts where the factory shafts vomit 
their foul smoke to the heavens, and where the dingy slum houses 
are nearly all hives of toilsome industry.” Think of it fathers of 
England, children “a fine investment.” No poetry in it is there ? 
A day in a West-End slum, in an East-End den, or in a Southwark 
rookery would soon remove the scales from the poet’s eyes. There 
is not much joy in life when the lad or lass has to work before, 
between, and after school-hours. God-speed to the efforts of the 
S D.F., who seek to raise the age limit to sixteen; to all, whatever 
their creed or opinion, who seek to ameliorate the woes of the 
young. Let the Government interfere Jess with Canada’s wheat 
and Australia’s mutton and pay attention to social reform. I am 
Little Englander enough to ask men to urge the Government to 
hasten reform lest our great towns become the plague spots of the 
Empire. 

Two thiogs it can do. A baby exchange may be too quixotic for 
their prosaic minds, yet the age limit can be raised and child neglect 
can be made a greater crime than shooting a rabbit. One other 
reform must: be brought about. The system of infant insurance 
which Jeads to baby-farming must be checked, nay abolished. A 
general election is at hand, the war fever has gone, but pray let us 
not be led away from the demand of social reform by the red 
herring of a Brummagem Fiscal Policy, by the lie that Toryism is 
dead, and from its ashes has sprung a new Imperialism devoted to 
the people’s cause. A leopard cannot change its spots, nor the 
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Ethiop its skin, in spite of Highbury-cum-Cecilian whitewash of 
fair promise and unfair performance. ‘‘ Up Rads and at them” is a 
vulgar cry, but very necessary. Buy your oil before it is too late. 
Reform rests with those who repudiate the Church and State alliance, 
with the people resting Issachar-like between those two burdens. 
The bad masters have become worse servants. They have done 
their best to damp the ardour of reformers. An old Roman cried, 
“Carthage must be destroyed” and he alone saw the relevancy of his 
demand, But men see it to-day. I began this paper and I end it 
in condemning the Church and State alliance ; a few I hope will see 
the relevancy. What care I what the child is taught, whether the 
Anglicanism of Hugh Cecil or the baptism of Dr, Clifford, so long as 
you save his body as well as try to save his soul. We have had 
enough resolutionising of late to found a Holy Roman Empire and 
a Holy Protestant Empire, but between it all where have the 
children gone? What good is it to learn the Catechism and be 
trained in the foul atmosphere of a dirty gin-sodden, blood-stained 
alley? Of what advantage is it to learn that God is love and work 
abnormal hours in a dull factory for a starvation wage ? 

Christians and legislators cease to quarrel about the length of a 
stole or the size of a crucifix; quarrel with the slave-driver of a 
mill-owner, with the brute of a father, the foul fiend of a mother, 
who crush the spirit out of the little ones. Save the children. 
Sing less hymns, practise them. Leave theory to the philosophers, 
promises to election agents, and come to deeds. Save , the 
children. 

DEwI. 





THE PHYSIQUE OF THE PRESENT AND 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE FUTURE. 


THE conclusions of Messrs. Rippon-Seymour and Vines as to the 
influence of school life on the physique of Scottish children are cal- 
culated to perplex the unlearned. (WESTMINSTER REvIEw, Vol. 160, 
pp. 306, 319.) 

On reading Mr. Rippon-Seymour’s article I saw no reason to 
dissent from his conclusion, that whatever may be the evil reputation 
of Royal Commissions in general, “ the Royal Commission on Phy- 
sical Training (Scotland, 1902),” “ has done its best to refute ” such 
evil reputation. Forthwith Icometo Mr. Vines’ article, which to 
my confusion concludes with the following paragraph : 


“The only conclusion, as already mentioned, which can safely be drawn 
from the labours of the Royal Commission on Physical Training in Scot- 
land is that ‘ there exists in Scotland an undeniable degeneration of indi- 
viduals of the classes where food and environment are defective.’ The 
same remark could be applied to any part of the civilised globe—‘ where 
food and environment are defective.’” 


It is not for an outsider to presume to judge such well-equipped 
combatants as Messrs. Seymour and Vines, but I may perhaps be 
permitted to point out that even the Universities are included in the 
general indictment of physical degeneration, as even in them, we are 
assured, that ‘ physical training is in a most unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. . . . and the subject demands the ‘earnest attention’ of the 
authorities.” Surely university food and environment is not excep- 
tionally defective. 

I now glance at another article in the same number of the 
REVIEW, and learn from Mr. Wheeler ‘that the man of the future 
may be, for all we know, but the third term in the proportion whose 
first and second terms are the zoophyte and Lord Kelvin.” Lord 
Kelvin is by general consent our typical modern philosopher, the 
finest intellectual British production of the nineteenth century. Let 
us for a moment divest Lord Kelvin of his mathematics anc philo- 
sophy, and examine the man apart from these particulars. We find 
a Cambridge athlete, who won the Colquhoun sculls in his youth, 
was an ardent yachtsman in after life, a keen inventor, and a prac- 
tical man in all things. Another philosopher of great repute is the 
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noble co-discoverer of Argon, He spent several years at a private 
school where four hours’ outdoor exercise was the order of every day, 
irrespective of holidays and half holidays. Proceeding to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the hours of recreation were certainly not cur- 
tailed ; and indeed, in those days, it was a common saying that any 
time over six hours at hard brain work reduced the value of the 
result by the sameamount. Six hours being, as marine engineers 
would say, the most economical rate of mathematical steaming ; the 
rate which will stay the longest and go the furthest. 

The two philosophers referred to are products of the past ; but I 
am glad to know that the old strain, though often reviled, is still 
productive of the finest results, in quality if not in quantity. 

Last year at Belfast one of the most distinguished of our younger 
physicists delivered a brilliant and profound lecture to the British 
Association, for which the aforesaid co-discoverer of Argon voiced 
the vote of thanks of the said Association. At the close of the 
meeting, on visiting Portrush, the Irish Mecca of golf, one of the first 
people I saw was the aforesaid young philosopher. I at once 
referred to the visitors’ book, and concluded from the dates that the 
eminent savant had seized the earliest moment to escape from the 
scene of his triumphs and the society of his scientific equals. 

So long as our first philosophers combine their philosophy with 
the river, the sea, the tennis court, or the golf links, we may occa- 
sionally expect the greatest results, due to alertness of brain, obe- 
dience of limb, fingers that are not all thumbs, and knowledge of 
men. Athletes have to learn to depend solely on their own efforts. 
No amount of acquaintance with the feats of their predecessors, no 
amount of adaptation or compilation will advance a racing boat a 
yard, win a difficult chase, or win a single hole. And all this is 
equally true in the athletics of scientific research, where alertness of 
mind and vigour of brain are of more importance than the most 
exact acquaintance with the labours of other men. 

It is @ question of some interest whether evolution is really 
moving even in the direction of an improved Lord Kelvin, or 
whether the motion may not even be retrograde. For instance, is 
there any prospect of an ideal modern student winning the Colqu- 
houn sculls? Would not his scientific trainers discountenance the 
needfal practice and training as too great a waste of time? Yet 
the vigour and self-reliance represented by the Colquhoun sculls are 
important factors in the human product which is our most eminent 
philosopher. 

With regard to that ideal being of the future who is to excel 
Lord Kelvin as much as Lord Kelvin excels a zoophyte, we may 
learn from yet another article in your current number that this 
remarkable object will probably be a woman. 

Miss Frances Swiney quotes Professor von Lenhossék as asserting 
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that Nature, the handmaid of God, proclaims woman as the most 
highly evolved of all her works.” That “ the better nourished the 
ova, the more likely will they prove to be female,” and that it 
is the mother and not the father that possesses the power of deter- 
mining sex. 

Parentheticaily, it may be pointed out that Emperors in want oi 
an heir and farmers desirous of heifer calves would be thankful to 
learn how the females may be induced so to exercise their powers of 
determination as to attain the desired results. 

Mrs. Swiney observes that the ‘“ unknown” [woman] is always 
feared by the ignorant [man]; but that ‘“‘ women, on the contrary, 
have never feared men” .. . though “they have shrank [sic] 
physically before brute force, and quailed before savage mastery ” ; 
albeit that ‘‘latent in their hearts was the knowledge that women 
were the conquerors” (p. 303). 

In dealing with this question, Miss Swiney has, I ventare to 
submit, overlooked the fact that evolution has by no means invariably 
resulted in the mastery of the male. The dominance of the male is 
no general law of Nature, but the preservation of the race is. 
Nature cares nothing for the- parent, except for the sake of the 
offspring; and, where the safety of the race, as represented by the 
offspring, depends on the power of the mother, the mother is pre- 
dominant. 

In the case of hawks and owls, where the female has to guard the 
nest, the female is the more powerful bird; in the crustacea, where 
the female has to carry and protect the exposed ova, the female has 
the more powerful claws; in the case of spiders and bees, the males 
have but a sorry time. 

When a male spider proposes, it is a matter of doubt whether the 
female will accept a husband or a meal. When food runs short the 
ansexed female bees, armed with stings, kill the defenceless males 
without mercy ; yet the superfluity of drones is solely due to the 
scamped work of the females, who in their haste find it saves time 
to build drone cells ; and to the folly of the queen mother, who lays 
more drone ova than are wanted—an error always guarded against by 
the skilled apiarian, who is usually a male. In the honey bee. no 
doubt, the power of determining sex does lie with the queen 
mother, while the power of determining female fertility lies with 
the worker nurses. It would be difficult to realise the confusion 
caused in a ‘hive if a queen mother were to lay the ova of the 
larger drones in the cradle cells of the smaller workers. 

In the case of many mammals Nature has so ordained that 
mothers and offspring require protection. Thus the mammalia have 
been to'a great extent evolved on the principle that power must 
rest with the male, because on the male depends the safety of 
the female, and the race. Man is an extreme case in point, 
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because no creatures are more helpless than mothers and their new- 
born babes. 

That the law of masculine predominance is universal in the human 
race is indicated by the intense admiration women have for 
physical strength in the opposite sex, a quality which men notice 
much less among themselves; and indeed some of the most suc- 
cessful military and naval commanders have been very small 
men. 

If in the fature history of the human race the past principles 
of its evolution are to be changed, so that women may take the 
precedence due to the most highly evolved of Nature's works, 
some arrangement must be arrived at whereby the propagation 
of the race shall, as in the case of bees, be devolved on a 
separate class of women, to be defended, not by the deposed 
males, who will be bred in very limited numbers, but by a majority 
of unsexed women armed with stings more potent than steel 
pens. 

Miss Swiney quotes an anonymous writer who declares that 
“women have suffered many centuries of injustice and oppression 
because of the writings of Moses and Pan.” Is this anonymous 
dictum a eample of female accuracy of thought ? 

It is a fact of common knowledge that both Hebrews and 
Christians have paid unusual respect to women. We need only note 
the positions assigned to Sarab, Rebecca, Rachel, Miriam, Pharaoh’s 
daughter, the Virgin Mary, and many others. Women played a 
leading part in the history of Israel, and some have even thought 
that they have played too leading a part in the history of Christianity. 
There has been much dispute as to the rightful position of the Virgin 
Mary. 

When, however, the Jadies have assumed the upper hand their 
reputations have often suffered. Deborab, Athaliah, Jezebel, and 
Herodias are celebrated for cold-blooded murder; while Eve and 
Delilah are noted for misleading their too confident partners. If, as 
will no doubt be contended, these stories are not all historical, they 
would, as myths, be still more convincing evidence of the acknowledged 
power of woman throughout the ages. So far from Moses depre- 
ciating women, the mother is accorded equal reverence with the 
father. To curse a mother was held worthy of death. As for St. 
Paul, this was his teaching—‘ Intreat the elder women as sisters.” 
“ Honour widows.” ‘ Love your wives.” St. John’s second epistle 
is addressed to the “elect lady.” St. Peter counsels ‘‘ honour unto 
the wife as the weaker vessel.” And here we find the natural and 
insuperable obstacle in the path of supreme woman. Nature has 
evolved her as the “ weaker versel.” It might have been otherwise ; 
but so it is. 
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But if Miss Swiney is too severe on the man, Mr. K. D. Doyle is 
too severe on the woman, when he declares “ All progressive ideas 
are male and sexual; feminine thought does not ultimately effect 
progress, because it is merely restrictive; it is the eternal ‘No, 
while all advance is masculine.” Is it? What is a progressive 
sexual male idea? Perhaps we may learn the truth, the happy mean 
between all these contradictions, in the view of the case taken by 
Adam as the spokesman of the human race—“ This is bone of my 
bones, and flesh of my flesh.” Could any partnership be more 
equal ? 

But to return to Lord Kelvin and the “third term.” What 
prospect is there of increased vigour of brain and intellect, as distin- 
guished from the mere accumalation of scientific experience ? 
Brains, whose foundations have been hitherto laid in the country, the 
Mens sana in corpore sano, are being increasingly dissipated in the 
towns. What will be the result if the country ceases to supply the 
raw material, the corpus sanum? We may seck a partial answer in 
history. All the greatest cities of the world have partly or entirely 
perished. According to a recent writer in the Spectator, Imperial 
Rome, by its importation of corn, permanently reduced the fertility 
of the corn-producing areas. In the long run, not only does the 
evolution of cities contain the germs of their owa destruction, but it 
permanently injures the country, which it first depopulates and 
then sterilises, The evolution of the human race will obviously 
not be promoted by the growth of cities, but will be impeded 
thereby. 

The annual fertilising value of a unit of the population has been 
estimated at 8s. 10d.; that of a horse at £410s. It would be alow 
estimate that placed the value of both combined at 10s. per unit of 
population. Assuming the population of London to be 5,000,000, 
the annual value of the products lost to the world’s available fertility 
through the sewers of this one city is £2,500,000. 

London and other cities flourish for the moment at the cost of the 
future prosperity of the corn-producing areas. 

The effect already produced by the exportation of food-stuffs on 
the Eastern States of the Union is admitted. The permanent 
deterioration of other areas, now selling their stores of accumulated 
fertility, is a mere question of time. 

The stores of phosphorus slowly collected and stored during 
untold centuries, if poured into the rivers and seas, are a far more 
serious loss to posterity than the loss of a nominal equivalent of 
golden sovereigns. And, after all, phosphorus is in a very true sense 
not so much the Light-bringer as the Life-bringer. The phosphorus 
wasted by the cities represents countless lives that for the lack of 
it will never come into existence—represents countless acres that 
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will support a small and poverty-stricken population instead of a 
large and flourishing one, and may well represent the lack of that 
vigorous muscle and brain from which alone could possibly proceed 
that ideal being who might have ultimately proved to be the third 
of the three terms of which the first two are the zoophyte and Lord 


Kelvin. 
ArtTHUR R, Hunt. 
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WILLIAM WATSON. 


In that province of poetry which may be aptly described, in Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase, as criticism of life, few modern writers have suc- 
ceeded so brilliantly as Mr. William Watson. He has many of the 
gifts which go to the making of a great poet, and not the least of 
his gifts is his power of applying ideas to life, of dealing critically 
with the thoughts and feelings of the age. The point of view from 
which his criticisms are directed resembles that of Matthew Arnold, 
but the character of the criticism has been to some degree modified 
by the lapse of years. Arnold’s point of view cannot be better 
illustrated than by his beautiful stanzas called “ Despondency ” : 


“The thoughts that rain their steady glow 
Like stars on life’s cold sea, 
Which others know, or say they know— 
They never shone for me. 


“ Thoughts light, like gleams, my spirit’s sky, 
But they will not remain, 
They light me once, they hurry by, 
And never come again.” 


The poet has withdrawn himself from the stream of active life. 
He stands aside and wistfully watches others who are working under 
the sustaining influence of beliefs which he cannot share. It is a 
mood of pensive contemplation, regret for lost ideals, regret tem- 
pered with resignation. The same mood pervades many of Arnold’s 
best and most characteristic poems, such as “ Obermann Once 
More,” “ Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse,” and “ Dover Beach.” 
Indeed, it may be said that all Arnold’s poems which are destined 
to live have this peculiar atmosphere. His narrative and dramatic 
poems, clever and interesting though they are, have already lost 
their bloom, but the elegiac poems and many of the lyric poems 
retain the whole of their charm. For it is the elegiac and lyric 
poems which have been deeply felt, and it is these that are 
saturated with Arnold’s criticism of life. The gentle melancholy 
with which they are suffused has been the poetic food of more than 
one generation of young Englishmen, and those who are now 
beginning to forget how the world appeared to them in early 
manhood may renew their youthful impressions, with much of 
their poignancy, by turning again to the best of Arnold’s poems. 
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Mr. Watson’s attitude to life, as we have already said, resembles 
Arnold’s. But the melancholy has a darker shade, and the resigna- 
tion a sterner strain. Sometimes, as in the opening of the last 
stanza of his “ Hymn to the Sea ”— 


“ Yea, it is we, light perverts, that waver, and shift our allegiance ; 
We, whom insurgence of blood dooms to be barren and waste ; 
We, unto Nature imputing our frailties, our fever, and tumult ; 
We that with dust of our strife sully the hue of her peace.” 


—the spirit (not the form) of his verse is almost identical with 
Arnold’s. Man is exhorted to patience and punctual labour by the 
example of nature. But it is only rarely that Mr. Watson can 
draw these fortifying lessons from the contemplation of the inanimate 
world, The spectre that haunts his brain is the same that has 
suggested some of Mr, H. G. Wells’s most lurid romances—the idea 
of the gradual decline and extinction of humanity. After the 
deification of man which prevailed among the writers of the French 
Revolution period, and which, only thirty years ago, found memor- 
able expression in Mr, Swinburne’s “ Hymn of Man,” ending with 
the well-known line, 


“Glory to man in the highest, for man is the master of things,” 


a violent reaction was natural, and now the twilight of man has 
followed the twilight of the gods) Mr. Watson dwells again and 
again on this theme, for the iron has entered into his soul. It 
forms, indeed, the whole subject of a striking poem called “‘ The 
Lost Eden ”—the Eden which man has lost being 


“‘ His dream wherein he dreamed himself the first 
Of creatures fashioned for eternity.” 


The last lines of this poem are extremely beautiful. They recall in 
some points the touch of Arnold, but the march of the verse has a 
solemnity almost like that of ‘“ Alastor ” : 


“ Never shall he return: for he has sent 
His spirit abroad among the infinitudes, 
And may no more to the ancient pales recall 
The travelled feet. But oftentimes he feels 
The intolerable vastness bow him down, 
The awful homeless spaces scare his soul ; 
And half regretful he remembers then 
His Eden lost, as some grey mariner 
May think of the far fields where he was bred, 
And woody ways, unbreathed on by the sea, 
Though more familiar now the ocean paths 
Gleam, and the stars his fathers never knew.” 


The same idea throws its shadow across the pathetic lyric, “ The 
First Skylark of Spring” : 
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“ Somewhat as thou, Man once could sing, 
In porches of the lucent morn, 
Ere he had felt his lack of wing, 
Or cursed his iron kourn.” 
But perhaps this most forcible expression of the thought is found in 
“The Dream of Man,” where two visions are revealed to the spirit 
of man. In the first, the vision of the past, man 
“ Beheld his base beginnings 
In the depth of time, and his strife 


With beasts and crawling horrors 
For leave to live”— 


and in the second, the vision of the future, 


‘“‘ Beheld his own meridian, 

And beheld his dark decline, 

His secular fall to nadir 
From summits of light divine, 

Till at last amid worlds exhausted, 
And bankrupt of force and fire, 

’Twas his in a torrent of darkness 
Like a sputtering lamp to expire.” 

Speculations on the destiny of man are frequent in Mr. Watson’s 
poetry, and the end of all his‘arguments is that we know nothing. 
The poetry of Tennyson and Browning is animated by a cheerful 
and robust faith which, though in continual conflict with doubt, 
never fails in the end to emerge victorious. The poetry of Mr. 
Swinburne is, like Shelley’s, inspired with a radiant belief in the 
divinity of man’s moral nature. Mr, Watson shares the agnosticism 
which stamps: the poetry of Arnold, Clough, and James Thomson ; 
and to him, as to them, the absence of a strong belief is an impedi- 
ment to a free poetic utterance. The poet of faith is the poet of 
joy, and he alone has the whole range of major and minor keys at 
his disposal. The poet who is without such faith can only sing 
truly in the minor keys. Mr. Watson, however, has faced the 
problems courageously, perhaps more courageously than Arnold. 
He is less often wailing because the sea of faith has retreated down 
the ‘naked shingles of the world”; he dwells less on bis own 
weakness. But he knows his loss in its full bitterness; and his 
knowledge is based upon study and reflection. The early stages of 
the evolution of man have never been more finely described than in 
the often-quoted stanza from ‘The Hope of the World”: 

“In cave and bosky dene 

Of old there crept and ran 

The gibbering form obscene 
That was and was not man. 

With fairer covering clad 
The desert beasts went by ; 

The couchant lion had 
More speculative eye, 

And goodlier speech the birds than we when we began.” 
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But when “the gibbering form obscene ” has become man, it seems 
to the poet a flattering dream, a golden fancy, that this emergence 
ia manhood was predestined. Man is rather the 


“Child of a thousand chances ’neath the indifferent sky.” 


The poet cannot find valid ground for sharing the hope of the 
world : 
“ Equal my source of hope, my reason for despair.” 


Hope whispers to him the old flattering tales. He rejects them, in 
words that breathe a spirit of antique and noble fortitude: 


“ Carry thy largesse hence, 

Light Giver! Let me learn 

To abjure the opulence 
I have done nought to earn ; 

And on this world no more 
To cast ignoble slight, 

Counting it but the door 
Of other worlds more bright. 

Here, where I fail or conquer, here is my concern. 


“‘ Here where perhaps alone 

I conquer or I fail, 

Here, o’er the dark Deep blown, 
I ask no perfumed gale ; 

I ask the unpampering breath 
That fits me to endure 

Chance, and victorious Death, 
Life, and my doom obscure, 

Who knows not whence I am sped, nor to what port I sail.” 


Mr. Watson seldom fails to raise to the height of his theme, and 
he is at his best when he deals, asin “‘ The Hope of the World,” with 
the greatest problems of life. His thought is austere and un- 
compromising, and the treatment, if not always strikingly original, 
is generally impressive and at the same time artistic. He never 
forgets that he is a poet, and that a poem is something different 
from a philosophical treatise in verse or a rhymed enigma. His 
muse, indeed, is the muse of Matthew Arnold's sonnet : 


“ Radiant, adorned outside ; a hidden ground 
Of thought and of austerity within.” 


The question of the fatalist has been asked in many forms, bot 
nowhere more tersely or suggest:vely than in Mr. Watson’s couplet: 
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“ Though kneeling nations watch and yearn, 
Does the primordial purpose turn ¢” 


ery 


And the familiar idea that happiness is to be found in conflict and 
not in victory has rarely been so finely expressed as in the poem 
“The Dream of Man.” Man has waged war on Death, and has 
overthrown him : 
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“ Even Asrael, the Unmaker 
Unmade, disarmed, discrowned.” 


But the conqueror finds that his victory has brought him nothing 
but “ mighty weariness ” and “ august despair.” The joy of strife 
has perished in the victory. He therefore beseeches and prevails 
upon God to restore the boon of Death. 

Many poets have required a large canvas for the adequate dis- 
play of their finest work. Mr. Watson has the true art of epigram, 
and, with the exception of Goethe, perhaps no modern poet has 
surpassed his skill in conveying a pregnant thought or a fine image 
within the limits of a quatrain. The doctrine of the ars celare 
artem could not be more felicitously stated than in the lines from 
“ Art Maxims ” : 

“ No record Art keeps 
Of her travail and throes. 
There is toil on the steeps, 
On the summits, repose.” 


Here the masterly finish of the form, by making the thought clear 
and attractive, seems also to make it more convincing. 

Another of Mr, Watson’s finest epigrams deals with the sad 
subject of Shelley and Harriet, and it is so beautiful that even 
Matthew Arnold could hardly have condemned it as “ chatter about 
Harriet ” : 


“ A star look’d down from heaven and loved a flower 
Grown in earth’s garden—loved it for an hour: 
Let eyes that trace his orbit in the spheres 
Refuse not, to a ruin’d rosebud, tears.” 


But perhaps the epigram on the passage of Time is the most re- 
markable of all, for the magnificence of the image and the stately 
sonority of the verse : 
“ Onward the chariot of the Untarrying moves, 
Nor day divulges him nor night conceals; 


Thou hear’st the echo of unreturning hooves, 
And thunder of irrevocable wheels.” 


The same great idea has inspired a similar and almost equally 
fine passage in the poem called ‘‘ The Father of the Forest” : 


“For not though mightiest mortals fall, 
The starry chariot hangs delayed. 
His axle is uncooled, nor shall 
The thunder of His wheels be stayed. 
A changeless pace His coursers keep, 
And halt not at the wells of sleep.” 


And as a final example of Mr. Watson’s power of expressing a deep 
and recondite thought in the clearest and yet terseat form, take 
the lines in “‘ Lachryme Musarum” on the mystery of poetic in- 
spiration : 
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“Tn far retreats of elemental mind 
Obscurely comes and goes 
The imperative breath of song, that as the wind 
Is trackless, and oblivious whence it blows.” 


Meditation on the problems of life and destiny, then, has been 
the source of Mr. Watson’s highest inspiration. But his imagina- 
tion has been kindled in an only less degree by a sympathetic 
appreciation of other poets. Ina Golden Treasury of the sayings 
of poets on poets, Mr. Watson could claim a high place of honour. 
Not only has he dedicated separate poems of great beauty and 
interest to Burns, Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Arnold, but 
his writings eleewhere abound with apt poetical criticism. If he 
has never surpassed in critical insight the verses on Shelley and 
Byron in “ Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse,” and if he has never 
equalled in sheer beauty of writing the passage in ‘‘ Adonais ” where 
the mountain shepherds come to mourn, yet no other poet has ex- 
pressed in verse so much glowing delight in the work of his brother 
poets with such sobriety and sanity of judgment. The peculiar 
qualities of Shelley’s genius, its fire, sweetness and richness, could 
hardly be summed up more admirably than in the lines: 


“Shelley, the hectic flamelike rose of verse, 
All colour and all odour and all bloom.” 


And nothing could be apter than the description in ‘“‘Shelley’s Cen- 


tenary ” of the singer of the Skylark : 


“ But, as he cleaves yon ether clear, 
Notes from the unattempted Sphere 
He scatters to the enchanted ear 

Of earth’s dim throng, 
Whose dissonance doth more endear 
The showering song.” 


Another passage from the same poem dwells on the influence—the 
fascination—which Shelley exercises over young and impressionable 
minds : 


** A singer who, if errors blurred 
His sight, had yet a spirit stirred 
By vast desire, 
And ardour fledging the swift word 
With plumes of fire.” 


“ A creature of impetuous breath, 
Our torpor deadlier than Death 
He knew not; whatsoe’er he saith 

Flashes with life : 
He spurreth men, he quickeneth 
To splendid strife.” 


The description of Keats as 


“ A lucid presence, great 
With something of a glorious soullessness,” 
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shows how Mr. Watson can temper enthusiasm with judgment— 
while the exquisite lines in ‘‘ Shelley’s Centenary ” shows that he is at 
the same time sensitive to the full charm and power of Keats's 
poetry : 
“ And Keats’s magic as of morn 
Bursting for ever newly born 
On forests old, 


To wake a hoary world forlorn 
With touch of gold.” 


His criticism of Burns is in fine contrast to that of Keats. 
Keats, he says, shows us the world as it lies in the light of the 
morning, gilded, in Shakespeare’s phrase, with “ heavenly alchemy.” 
Barns shows it us under the sudden revelation of lightning : 


“‘No mystic torch through Time he bore, 
No virgin veil from Life he tore ; 
His soul no bright insignia wore 
Of starry birth ; 
He saw what all men see—no more— 
In heaven and earth : 


“ But as when thunder crashes nigh, 
And darkness opes one flaming eye, 
And the world leaps against the sky,— 

So fiery clear 
Did the old truths that we pass by 
To him appear.” 


Of Wordsworth he says finely : 


“ For plenteous wealth was his, exceeding store 
Of joy, and an impassioned quietude.” 


And in another part of the same poem: 


“ Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine; 
Not Shakespeare's cloudless, boundless human view ; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine ; 
Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 


“ What hadst thou that could make so large amends 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers possessed, 
Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends ?— 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest.” 


Mr. Watson’s judgment of Wordsworth is especially interesting 
because he tells us that Wordsworth is the master to whom he 
finally transferred his allegiance—which was given first to Shelley 
and afterwards to Keats. His admiration for Wordsworth is 
probably founded to some extent on the natural attraction of 
opposite qualities, for no poets could be more different both in 
method and accomplishment than Wordsworth and Mr. Watson. 
Wordsworth poured forth his soul in verse, sometimes inspired, 
sometimes insipid, upon every subject that came into his mind, from 
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the “ Trepidation of the Druids” to the far-famed ‘‘ Spade of Mr. 
Wilkinson ”—and his theory of composition (to which, happily, he 
did not always conform) was that poetical verse was verse without 
art or artifice. Mr. Watson, on the other hand, is an artist to his 
finger tips. As he proudly says: 








“T follow beauty ; of her train am I.” 






And because his taste is so fastidious, his output is exiguous and 
may even be called meagre. Mr, Watson, it is true, ascribes his 
want of copiousness to another cause, the absence of inspiration : 








“ Not mine the rich and showering hand, that strews 
The facile largess of a stintless Muse. 
A fitful presence, seldom tarrying long, 
Capriciously she touches me to song.” 








a Both explanations may stand good. Jt may be true that his 
flowers of poetry do not burst forth in tropical luxuriance, like those 
grown in the gardens of Shelley, Keats, and Mr. Swinburne, but it 
E is also true that they are subjected to a long process of careful 
a cultivation and selection before they are gathered and offered for 
sale. While, then, there is little or nothing in the style of Mr. 
Watson’s writings which reminds one of Wordsworth, there are: 
many touches which betray the student of Shelley, of Tennyson, and 
in particular of Keats. A curious example may be found in his poem 
a called ‘‘Autumn,” which, without any plagiarism whatever, brings 
if to the mind successively Keats, Shelley and Tennyson, and especially 
their famous poems on the same subject, the “‘Ode to Autumn,” 
es the “Ode to the West Wind,” and ‘Tears, idle Tears.” But 
: Wordsworth is never suggested. 

Matthew Arnold spoke of Wordsworth’s “ healing power,” and said 
that 
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“ He was a priest to us all 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world.” 














a And to show that Arnold himself had a measure of this same healing 
# power, it is only necessary to cite from his poems such lines as : 
N ‘Say, has some wet bird-haunted lawn 

ia Lent it the music of its trees at dawn?” 

‘y or, 

e “ The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” 

eal or, 

i ‘Where sweet the unbroken moonbeam lay.” 

i 

ae or, 

fe “Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.” 

: or, best of all: 






“Cold bubbled the spring of Tilphusa, 
Copais lay bright in the moon.” 
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These verses act like a tonic on the mind; they call up a picture of 
the external world, in the contemplation of which the bustle and 
confusion of human activity are hushed to rest. Now Mr. Watson 
does not often carry us in this manner by a single touch right into 
the heart of nature. He has not the healing power of Wordsworth 
and Arnold. The beauty of the world moves him and he is able to 
interpret it. But with Wordsworth and Arnold the relation of the 
poet to the world he describes is a more intimate one than that of 
interpreter. Nature seems to be present herself and to need no 
interpreter. Mr. Watson’s interpretation of nature, however, is 
elways interesting, and sometimes most felicitous. One of the finest 
examples, showing the delicate finish peculiar to his work, is the 
description of the rising of the moon in the “ Hymn to the Sea” : 


















“ When, as yonder, thy mistress, at height of her mutable glories, 
Wise from the magical East, comes like a sorceress pale, 
Ah, she comes, she arises—impassive, emotionless, bloodless, 
Wasted and ashen of cheek, zoning her ruins with pearl.” 









The extraordinary beauty of the last line, both in idea and 
execution, is a true touch of penius—and triumphs over the diffi- 
culty of a metre which is really alien tothe character of the English 
language. Bat the line and the passage, and indeed the whole 
poem, are absolutely different in style from anything written by 
Wordsworth. In choice of subject and vein of thought Mr. Watson 
is more nearly akin to Arnold than to any other English poet, but 
his workmanship is of the school of Keats, tinged here and there with 
the later influence of Tennyson. 

Many of Mr. Watson’s smaller lyrics—such as ‘“‘ April, April,” “ Too 
Late to say Farewell,” and “Lightly we met in the Morn”—have 
grace and beauty, but in this branch of poetry he is not on the whole 
at his best. Asa writer of songs and lyrics he must yield the pa'm 
to two at least of contemporary poets—to Mr. Robert Bridges, with 
his dainty felicity of phrase; and to Mr. A. E. Housman, with his 
fresh force of expression and Heine-like imagination. Mr. Watson's 
lyrics are as a rale somewhat stiff, and lacking in spontaneity. The 
Jovely poem, “‘ When Birds were Songless,” is, however, an exception. 
It is without flaw, and has all the best qualities of a song—unity of 
idea, truth of suggestion, beauty of form : 




















‘“‘ When birds were songless on the bough 
I heard thee sing. 
The world was full of winter, thou 
Wert full of spring. 






‘“‘ To-day the world’s heart feels anew 
The vernal thrill, 
And thine beneath the rueful yew 
Is wintry chill.” 
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Here the subtle arrangement of the vowel sounds is worthy of 
Tennyson, while the cadence of the verse is almost worthy of 
Shelley. 

A few words must be said about Mr, Watson’s political verses. 
Many readers must find themselves in disagreement with his views, 
and many may wish that he held different views; but no one can 
justly reproach him with failure to appreciate the honour and the great- 
ness of his country. And the England to which he has dedicated 
his muse is the England which most Englishmen in their heart of 
ee hearts love best, the England, not of material power and glory, but 
ne of justice, mercy and truth. 

The earlier political poems, which deal mainly with the Egyptian 
Campaign of 1885, and the Armenian Massacres, are for the most 
part in sonnet form. In the first sequence, called ‘‘ Ver Tenebrosum,” 
4 the finest is the austere and powerful sonnet (the second of two) on 
Gordon, which has the true Miltonic ring. In the second set of 
a sonnets, called ‘‘The Year of Shame,” there is nothing better than 
the magnificent appeal to Gladstone, “The Tired Lion,” with 
a the pathetic reference in the last lines to his approaching death. 
But the whole series of sonnets shows Mr. Watson’s powers 
‘ to great advantage. Fine lines abound, such as the pregnant 
i. maxim : 





‘The sense of greatness keeps a nation great,” 


and, in the sonnet called “ A Political Luminary,’ the description of 
Gladstone as : 


“ Lord of the golden tongue and smiting eyes.” 


The later political poems are somewhat more various in form, and 
now and again they have passages of splendid eloquence, which stir 
the pulses. As a single instance, take the address to Greece in 




















“ Hellas, hail!”—a poem which, for an obvious but perhaps 
insufficient reason, Mr. Watson has omitted from his collected 
edition : 


“ Not, since first thy wine-dark wave 
Laughed in multitudinous mirth, 
Hath a deed more pure and brave 
Flushed the wintry cheek of earth. 
There is heard no melody 
Like thy footsteps on the sea.” 


The political poems taken together represent an important side of 
Mr. Watson’s work. They serve to show, what is indeed apparent 
in every part of his writings, that, artist though he is, he is by no 
means content to be an artist and nothing more. The “ passion of 
song” may move him first : 
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“ Lo with the ancient 
Roots of man’s nature 
Twines the eternal 
Passion of song. 


“ Ever love fans it, 
Ever life feeds it, 
Time cannot age it— 
Death cannot slay.” 


But his song soon takes a serious strain. An ethical vein runs 
through the tissue of all his important poems. They have art but 
never art for art’s sake. They are the outpourings from the soul of 
a man who wishes to teach as well as to sing. The union of con- 
summate literary art with lofty moral purpose lends his work a special 
distinction and dignity, entitling him beyond doubt to a place in 
the first rank of living English writers. Whether or not he will 
win a still higher place among the few writers whose fame outlasts 
the centuries, it is too soon to say. No one can foresee how con- 
temporary work will appear to subsequent generations. With the 
select few, the passage of time makes the brilliant qualities grow 
brighter and brighter and the defects pass into insignificance; but 
with the large majority the brilliancy fades, the defects darken. 
Among the defects in Mr. Watson’s poetry, one which may possibly 
tend to diminish his future fame, is a certain want of originality of 
style. The great English poets have each in turn seemed to bring 
into literature an absolutely new and individual style of writing ; 
and even after imitators have done their worst the styles remain 
distinctive marks of their creators. Mr. Watson can hardly be said 
to have created a style in the sense that Milton, or Wordsworth, or 
Shelley, or Keats created a style. His style is excellent; it has 
nervous force, terseness, dignity, and beauty; but it bas no over- 
mastering individuality, no startling originality. This want has 
counted against Mr. Watson’s popularity in the past, and may 
count against his memory in the future; for individuality of 
style, not only when it is a beautiful style like that of the four 
poets just mentioned, but even when it is a somewhat repulsive 
style like Mr. Kipling’s, or a bad and slovenly style like 
Browning’s, must always be a powerful weapon in the conflict with 
oblivion, 

On the other hand, Mr. Watson’s work has shown as yet no sign 
of decay or exhaustion, but rather a gradual heightening of poetic 
power. He has written nothing finer and more characteristic than 
the poems called “‘The Hope of the World,” “The Unknown God,” 
and “ Melancholia,” all of which have appeared in recent volumes. 
The concluding lines of ‘‘ Melancholia,” a sonnet in his latest volume, 
are indeed of consummate beauty : 
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“ And I beheld the waters in their might 
Writhe as a dragon by some great spell curbed 
And foiled ; and one lone sail; and over me 
The everlasting taciturnity ; 

The august, the inhospitable, inhuman night, 
Glittering magnificently unperturbed.” 


Mr. Watson has risen gradually and surely to the high position 
he now holds among the first of living poets. If his technical 
powers continue to develop, and his inspiration does not fail, there is 
no reason why he should not eventually eclipse his present achieve- 
ments, as completely as he has already eclipsed the achievements of 
many of his contemporaries, whose names were conspicuous and 
familiar when Mr. Watson’s was hardly known outside a small coterie 
of literary enthusiasts. 


P. G. L. Wess. 





LESBIA. 


(ORIGINAL. ) 


My face to thine, love, 
Is in rapture turning ; 
Thine eyes in mine, love, 


Melt with constant burning 


My heart and thine, love, 
Like a flame are glowing ; 
Thy hair on mine, love, 


In gold streams is flowing. 


My hands from thine, love, 


Who will dare to sever ? 
Thy lips and mine, love, 


Could kiss on for ever. 


My soul and thine, love, 
Leap the gulf between us ; 
Thy sin is mine, love, 
Who from God shall screen us ? 


WILuiaM FREDERICK HARVEY. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


ENGLISH readers whose knowledge of the Mithraic religion is exceed- 
ingly scanty, or is derived only from such polemical treatises as Mr. J. 
M. Robertson’s Pagan Christs, will welcome Mr. McCormack’s transla- 
tion of Zhe Mysteries of Mithra,! by Professor Franz Cumont, M. 
Cumont’s great work, Jextes et Monuments figurés relatifs au Mystéres 
de Mithra is within reach of few, but the smaller volume before us 
reproduces his ‘‘ Conclusions.” For a thorough mastery of the 
subject and for a critical study of the immense mass of material 
upon which these conclusions are based it is necessary for the reader 
to refer to the larger work, but as an introduction to the subject 
this smaller volume will be found sufficient, Mithraism is in the 
ordinary sense of the word a mystery to most people, even those who 
know something of the history of religions, and to them M, Cumont’s 
account will be a revelation. Many have a suspicion that Mithraism 
influenced the development of Christianity, which no doubt it did, 
but it is not with that M. Cumont deals. His object is not pole- 
mical but historical, and he relates the story of the spread of this 
Persian religion in Europe. It followed the tracks of the Roman 
army, and its monuments have been found in London and York and 
even further north in our land, while in Italy and mid-Europe they 
have been found on every hand. Yet it gained no permanent foot- 
ing and was finally supplanted by Catholic Christianity, The origins 
of Mithraism are in some respects still obscure, but the evidences 
of its wide dissemination in the Roman Empire are abundant. 
Mithraism resembled Christianity in having a theology, a dogmatic 
system, though it borrowed from science its fundamental principles. 
Mithra was not the supreme god of the system which bears his 
name ; at the summit of Mithraic theology stood boundless Time— 
figured in the monuments as the lion-headed Kronos. Mithra was 
born of a rock, yet was the symbol of light—the mediator between 
the unapproachable and unknowable God that reigned in the ethereal 
spheres and the human race that struggled and suffered here below.” 


1 The Mysteries of Mithra. By Franz Cumont. Translated from the French by 
Thomas J. McCormack. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. London : 
Kegan, Paul & Co. 1903, 
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The chief of Mithra’s mythical adventures is the slaying of the bull, 
the first living creature created by Ormazd. From the body of the 
dying victim sprang the vegetation of the earth, from its spinal 
cord sprang the wheat and from its blood the vine. The principal 
figure on the monuments is this tauroctonous Mithra with the two 
torch-bearers and other symbols. Of the Mysteries and their signifi- 
cance Professor Cumont gives an interesting account as well as of 
their place amongst the other religions of the Empire. A chapter 
on Mithraic art closes a volume of exceptional interest. 

It is many years since we were interested in Dr. Abbott's not 
very successful attempt to introduce a broader interpretation of 
traditionary Christianity in Zhe Kernel and the Husk, and we can 
only admire the patience and industry with which he still pursues 
a somewhat fruitless Jabour, for such it appears to us to be. We 
welcome every effort to get rid of hindrances to correct under- 
standing of the New Testament, but it appears to us that while 
Dr. Abbott may remove some difficulties he creates as many new 
ones and leaves the subject in as much obscurity as he found it. 
From Letter to Spirit) is a book that few will care to read and 
that only men of exceptional if not peculiar scholarship will} 
understand. We are quite ready to agree that many difficulties 
in the Gospels arise from readers giving a literal meaning to 
words which are intelligible enough if not taken literally, but 
even this is no guarantee of their truth which is what the critic 
wants to find. Dr. Abbott would find the original meaning by 
tracing words and phrases back to a probable Hebrew or Aramaic 
original, and in this way no doubt light may be thrown upon some 
points, But the Gospel reconstructed by this method leaves nearly 
every problem of importance where it was. Dr. Abbott tells us that 
the original object of his treatise was to investigate the truth 
about voices alleged in the Gospels to have come from Heaven. 
We should have thought such an investigation might have been 
carried out in a very short time and without avy very elaborate 
apparatus; a little common sense would have been of more value 
than a knowledge of several dead languages. ‘The details given 
by Dr. Abbott are, from a certain point of view, not uninteresting 
to any one who has time and patience to follow them, but the 
results are far from satisfactory. We confess we do not under- 
stand, for instance, what is meant by ‘‘a divine inaudible voice,” 
if it is meant to describe any objective fact. To alarge extent this 
book is a defence of the Fourth Gospel—few now probably would 
characterise the Gospel “according to John” as “an impudent 
forgery,” but we should just as firmly decline to accept it as either 
historically or spiritually truthful. It is the work of pious imagin- 


1 From Letter to Spirit, An Attempt to reach, a varying voices, the Abiding 


Word. By Edwin A. Abbott. London: Adam and Oharles Black. 1903. 
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ation, no doubt honest in intention, but unreliable, and useless as 
history. Dr. Abbott defends the discourses attributed to Jesus 
on the ground that the writer intended to convey what Jesus meant, 
and these discourses came to be taken as what Jesus actually 
said. But after all the writer could only give us what he thought 
Jesus meant—the discourses after all are in spirit as well as letter 
only his own and not Christ’s. And this is where we differ from 
Dr. Abbott. We cannot imagine that Jesus ever even thought or 
meant anything like the ideas attributed to him by the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel. The Fourth Gospel is constantly praised for 
its “spirituality” by Dr. Abbott and other apologists, what they 
fail to see is that ethically it is on a much lower level than the 
Synoptists. But Dr. Abbott appears in danger of losing himself 
in the same kind of speculations as those which led the author 
of the Fourth Gospel so far away from fact and truth. Lest we 
should be entirely misunderstood we ought to say there are in the 
Fourth Gospel a few sayings, such as ‘‘ God is a spirit,” &c., which 
belong to the loftiest range of thought, but they are isolated, ex- 
ceptional, and have nothing to do with the theory of the person of 
Christ which is the chief theme of the composition. 

The Virgin Birth of Christ,} by Professor Lobstein, is a work of 
the same class as Dr. Abbott’s. It is, however, confined to a single 
point, and is much simpler in construction. In the first place 
Professor Lobstein has not much difficulty in showing that taken 
literally the story of the Virgin Birth is untrue, and we do not 
suppose that most readers will trouble themselves farther. Of 
course, the author of this essay is too wise to stop there, and 
he proceeds to show, what nearly all apologists overlook, that the 
Virgin Birth can have no theological value. If it were true it 
would prove nothing, or as we heard a clergyman say lately, 
it would merely be a subject for the investigation of medical men. 
It is perhaps needless to say, as we have classed Professor Lobstein 
with Dr. Abbott, that he finds more satisfactory evidence for the 
“divinity of Christ” in the Fourth Gospel than in the narratives 
of Matthew and Luke. 

Dr. Whiton’s little book on Miracles and Supernatural Religion * 
follows somewhat the same lines as the two books noticed above, but 
his method is far better, he troubles himself little about documents, 
and gathers instruction from science and psychology. He sees quite 
clearly the relative unimportance of miracles to religion, and that they 
may be dispensed with—not only without loss bat with advantage. 
Nevertheless details are discussed and for the most part miracles 
are explained away. Dr. Whiton’s doctrine that moral oneness with 

1 The Virgin Birth of Christ. An Historical and Oritical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, 
Translated by Victor Leuliette. London and Oxford: Williams and Norgate. 1903. 


2 Miracles and Supernatural Religion. By James Morris Whiton, Ph.D. New York 
and London: Macmillan. 1903. 
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God and not physical descent can be the only ground upon which 
to base any claim of Jesus to be better than other men, is a view in 
accordance with the enlightenment of the age. 

A volume elegantly bound in white and gold led us to hope 
to find the contents in harmony with its appearance. We were 
disappointed. The New but True Life of the Carpenter, is not as we 
expected a reasonable and critical life of Jesus, but a polemic against 
Mahommedanism, Catholicism and everything else which is not 
exactly to the writer's liking. 

The Bishop's English, by Mr. George Washington Moon is a 
scathing criticism, in the writer’s well-known style, of a pamphlet 
by Bishop Thornton, of Manchester, in which the Bishop advocates 
the public rending in churches of the Revised Version of the Bible. 
Mr. Moon has no difficulty in demonstrating that there are many 
faults in the Revisers’ English and in the Bishop’s defence of it. He 
provides us with some amusing reading, but sometimes carries 
the game too far and is occasionally pedantic and hypercritical. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


In his Gold Coast Native Institutions,s Mr. Casely Hayford 
seeks to indicate the true nature of the problem which Great 
Britain has to solve in her administration of the Gold Coast and 
its hinterland. Mr. Hayford in our opinion has discovered the 
source of our failure in these dependencies. Consciously or un- 
consciously the Colonial Office has neglected elementary principles. 
Mr. Hayford by his historical account of native institutions makes 
it abundantly clear that prior to our interference there existed 
a well-defined and carefully developed native administration based 
upon internal self-government. That is to say, a federation of 
states, independent and self-governing, but owing a common 
allegiance to the King or paramount stool of Kumasi. Instead of 
working upon the very excellent basis already in existence, 
the policy of the Colonial Office has been to break up this federation 
and to bring discredit upon the paramount stool. A recent instance 
of this policy, bred of ignorance of native customs and institutions, 
was the seizure of the golden stool, a policy defended by Mr. 


1 The New but True Life of the Carpenter. Including a new sketch of Mahomet. 
By Amos. Bristol: John Wright & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

4 The Bishop's English. By Geo. Washington Moon. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1903. 

3 Gold Coast Native Institutions. With Thoughts upon a Healthy Imperial Policy 
for the Gold Coast and Ashanti. By Casely Hayford, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, and of the Gold Coast Bar. London: Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd. 1903. 
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Chamberlain in a speech which only shows his complete ignorance 
of or indifference to the real nature of the problem. Apart from 
the native institutions any attempt at statesmanlike administration, 
says Mr. Hayford, is doomed to failure. When will the Tory mind 
grasp the primary fact that the easiest way to rule, as well as the 
just way, is through native institutions in accordance with national 
aspirations ? Our Empire, where it is successful, has grown up upon 
the principles of self-government, of freedom and of liberty. In these 
days of false ideas of Imperialism it can never be too frequently 
repeated that with the continuance of the Tory methods of coercion 
and protection, there would now be no colonies worth mentioning. 
Mr. Hayford is on the right lines, and it is to be hoped that 
in the immediate future some attention will be paid by the 
authorities to the views he has so clearly expressed and supported 
by such a wealth of information. 

The Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute! for 1902-1908 
are largely of a domestic character, but they include several papers 
and discussions of great public interest. The first in order of date 
is “The Trade and Industry of South Africa,” by Mr. Ben. H. 
Morgan. In his opinion the solution of the labour problem is to be 
found in one of two alternatives, either through taxation by com- 
pelling the natives to work, or by the introduction of Asiatics. The 
latter seems the more likely to prevail. The next paper of 
importance is “The State in Relation to Trade,” by Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd, in which he advocates state control of trade in order to 
counteract and defeat the monopolies created by the modern system 
of trasts. Mr. Kidd declared himself as a Free Trader, but he 
contended that Free Trade in the United States had enabled the 
Trust to create and maintain its monopoly. But, as Sir Vincent 
Caillard pointed out, Trusts as constituted in the United States 
could not exist without Protection. They are protected from 
competition by a fiscal wall which renders them impregnable. We 
quite agree with Mr. Kidd that the tendency of all large financial 
undertakings is towards monopoly, and long before Mr. Kidd came 
before the public we have drawn attention to this phenomenon and 
the way to meet it. The most solid contribution undoubtedly is “ Our 
Colonial Kingdoms,” by Mr. Harold G. Parsons, a former member 
of the Legislative Council of Western Australia. In a historical 
review Mr. Parsons shows that the idea of a British Empire is 
no new thing. He certainly does not share the vulgar belief that 
Mr. Chamberlain discovered our Colonies. Mr. Parsons seeks to 
show the real character of our Empire. It consists of three parts, 
the British Isles, the Dependencies and the Colonies or Kingdoms or 
Dominions under a Common Crown. The Imperial Parliament has 


1 Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. Edited bythe Secretary. Vol. xxxiv. 
1902-1903. "The Institute. 1903. 
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ceased to rule the latter, and therefore Mr. Parsons suggests a 
real Imperial Government acting through an Imperial Cabinet, and 
the Imperialisation of the National Debt. This is a paper which may 
be read with advantage by all of us. 

Mr. John R. Dos Passos is already known to us as a writer 
on economic subjects. His last work, Commercial Trusts, was 
an opportune contribution to one of the burning questions of the day, 
and an extremely able exposition of the growth and tendency 
of Trusts, although we were unable to agree with all his conclusions. 
We now have before us from his pen another timely contribution to 
a great question—TZhe Anglo-Saxon Century and the Unification of 
the English-Speaking People. For many years the relationship 
between Great Britain and the United States had been growing 
more cordial, broken it is true momentarily by Lord Salisbury’s 
indiscreet references to the Monroe doctrine at the time of the 
Venezuela dispute. But it required the action of the British 
Government during the Spanish-American War to reveal to the 
American people the real feelings we entertained towards them. 
But for the firm stand then taken, it is certain that a European 
coalition against the States would have been formed to deprive the 
victors of the fruits of their victory. This action, says Mr. Dos 
Passos, will never be forgotten. The only real obstacle to a complete 
and sympathetic entente between the Anglo-Saxon peoples likely to 
arise is from the situation of Canada, and accordingly Mr. Dos 
Passos advocates the incorporation of the great Dominion with the 
American Republic, In spite of the reasons advanced we fail to see 
any advantage from this incorporation. Canada has a distinct 
nationality of her own, which we feel convinced she will never 
voluntarily abandon. If the loose confederation suggested by 
Mr. Dos Passos were created, as we hope it will be in the immediate 
foture, we see no reason why Canada should not form an 
independent unit, as she now does in the British Empire. Any 
attempt to force her into closer political union with the States is, we 
are convinced, doomed to failure, and we see no advantage whatever 
to Canada in dragging her into the domestic politics of her 
powerful neighbour. The second propose] of the author made 
previously by Mr. James Bryce, to create a common citizenship 
throughout English-speaking communities, is an admirable one and 
should form a plank in our Imperial policy. Mr. Dos Passos 
advocates Free Trade between the States and the British Empire as 
tending to render the union permanent and indissoluble, the 
adoption of common weights and measures and coinage, and finally 
a Court of Arbitration. In view of Mr. Chamberlain’s recent declara- 
tions upon the certain decline of Great Britain unless she adopts his 


1 The Anglo-Saxon Century and the. Unification of the English-Speaking People. By 
John R. Dos Passos, of the New York Bar. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1903. 
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insane proposals, it is refreshing to find an American writer declaring 
that there is nothing more absurd than the assertion that England 
has entered upon her decline and that a decay has set in which will 
destroy her power and prestige. England’s statistics of material 
wealth, he declares, show no signs of real, permanent decline. Fierce 
commercial competitors she has in the States and Germany, and in 
this struggle she must arouse herself. But the real greatness of a 
nation does not consist in mere material wealth. Americans are 
overlooking this important fact. A Government based upon gold, 
wealth, sordidness, must end unhappily. But, says Mr. Dos Passos, 
we must have other and higher ideals for our people. It is this fact 
that Mr. Chamberlain and his deluded supporters overlook. They 
are eager to rival the United States in its race for wealth. This is a 
poor substitute for character. An oligarchy of wealth, says Mr. Dos 
Passos, is the worst of all oligarchies and the most destructive of in- 
dividual liberty. It is refreshing to have these views at the present 
moment from an American writer of recognised ability like Mr. Dos 
Passos, and we trust that this treatise will be widely read both here 
and in the States. 

We have now before us Zhe Wonderful Century, the Age of New 
Tdeas in Science and Inwvention,: by that well known scientist and 
social reformer, Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace. The volume has been 
revised and largely re-written by the author. It is peculiarly fitting 
that the history of the nineteenth century should be told by Mr. 
Wallace, the co-discoverer with Darwin of the origin of species and 
the survival of the fittest theory. Never probably in the history of 
the world has there been such an extraordinary growth and 
rapid development in the department of knowledge. Never has evolu- 
tion worked so rapidly. Wonderful, however, as this advance has 
been it is destined in the near fature to be even yet more wonderful, 
since with the evolution from the homogeneous to the heterogeneons, 
as Herbert Spencer has taught, the circle of new ideas is ever 
widening. The present edition, Mr. Wallace tells us, is substantially 
a new work. The chapters on Locomotion, Photography, Chemistry 
have been greatly extended and a new one on Electricity added, 
whilst four new chapters have been devoted to Astronomy, the 
most ancient of the sciences, and yet that which has made the most 
amazing advance during the nineteenth century. With Mr. Wallace’s 
ideas on social reform we are in entire agreement. With a wealth 
constantly increasing and with means of unlimited production to our 
hands, an ever increasing want and distress is entailed upon the 
masses. ‘The case for a more equal distribution is proved up to the 
hilt, but Mr. Wallace’s remedy of progressive taxation would in our 
opinion meet with too great an opposition and would give rise to 


1 The Wonderful Century, the Age of New Ideas in Science and Invention. New Edition. 
Revised and largely re-written. With 107 Illustrations. By Alfred Russel Wallace. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1903, & 
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class warfare and cries of spoliation. Municipal and State produc- 
tion and distribution upon lines already commenced, as, for example, 
our great municipal services, appear to us to be the simplest and 
the least likely to lead to embittered strife. But these subjects do 
not enter much into the treatment of the main topics of the book. 
We know of no book which could be placed with greater advantage 
in the hands of the young student. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


MopeErN biographies too often run to an inordinate length. This 
charge, however, can, by no possibility, be brought against Miss (?) 
M. E, Bruce’s Memoir of Anna Swanwick,! her kinswoman. It is 
thoroughly in keeping with our conception of Miss Anna Swanwick’s 
character that her executors were not allowed to publish her private 
correspondence. How interesting this would be may be roughly 
gauged from the fact that she was on terms of close friendship with 
Gladstone, Browning, Tennyson, and a score of other luminaries in 
the intellectual firmament of the last century. Miss Anna Swanwick 
did much useful work: she was one of the pioneers of the Higher 
Education for Women, and contributed to no small degree in 
ameliorating their legal position in England. Profoundly versed in 
German and Greek, she has left, in her versions from the classic 
dramatists of both languages, abiding monuments of painstaking 
scholarship. Goethe’s “ Egmont,” “Iphigenia,” and ‘“ Faust,” and 
the dramas of Aschylus, are best representative of her powers of 
translation. Miss (?) Bruce has performed her task well ; neverthe- 
less, the book would be much the better for an index. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Latin Exercises? by Messrs. A. E. Thomas and H. Gorse, embody 
the results of many years’ experience. As the Preface informs us, 
this little book ‘‘is specially designed to meet the case of those who 
either begin Latin late, or who, through pressure of other subjects, 


4 Anna Swanwick: A Memoir and Recollections, 1813-1899. By Mary E. Bruce. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 

9 Latin Exercises. By A. E, Thomas, B.A.’(Oxon.) and Rev. H. Gorse, M.A. (Cantab.). 
London: Allman & Son. 
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cannot give too much time to the language.” Though the writing 
of Latin »rose is, happily, an art beyond the range of the 
“crammer’s” skill; yet an intelligent pupil, aided by a competent 
tutor, ought to derive great advantage from the help afforded him 
by this unpretentious munual. 

Crotchets and Foibles! are a decidedly clever collection of short: 
stories relating to golf, shooting, and cricket. Besides possessing a 
good literary style—a quality by no means rare amongst writers on 
sport—the Hon. Arthur Bligh displays considerable psychological 
insight. ‘‘ Landlord and Tenant” is undoubtedly the best story in 
the book. After that, we should give the preference to “ The Golf 
Cure ”—a prescription which almost proved efficacious in the case of 
a malade imaginaire. We shall look forward with interest to 
perusing more ambitious work from Mr. Bligh’s accomplished pen, 

We have just received from The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf their Circular of Information, 
which contains Statistics of Speech Teaching for 1903, together with 
an obituary notice of Dr, T. Claybaugh Gordon—a man of great. 
zeal and many accomplishments, who devoted the best years of his 
life to the work of instructing the deaf. The process by which he 
effected this he designated as ‘‘the intuitive method, because in al) 
departments language is taught directly without the intervention of 
artificial signs between the idea and the word.” 

The First Year of Responsibility,2 by Mr. Maynard Butler, contains 
much sensible advice, but none more sensible than the note of 
warning, sounded by the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, against the 
mischievous examination craze: ‘‘ The entrance scholarships at the 
school or at the university are a premium on precocity. . . . But 
boys and girls have not accomplished their life-work when they are 
able to write B.A. at the end of their names.” We are glad to 
announce that this useful booklet has reached a second edition. 

Archie Wynwood,? by Mr. Harry Tighe, isa novel hard to praise, 
but still harder to condemn ; for against an over-elaborated plot and 
the free use of the “ split-infinitive” may be set an unusual, but by 
no means infallible, power of characterisation. The author has 
essayed the task of solving a difficult psychological problem, viz., 
the part played by environment as affecting the predominance of one 
of two mutually conflicting hereditary instincts. Archie Wynwood 
is the posthumous child of a dissipated Irish gentleman and a 
respectable actress of the middle class. After graduating at Oxford 
he studies for the stage, meets with moderate success in that pro- 


1 Crotchets and Foibles. By the Hon. Arthur Bligh. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
03. 
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2 The First Year of Responsibility. By Maynard Butler. London : Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.* 1903. 

3 Archie Wynwood of Glen of Imaal. By Harry Tighe. London: Swan Sonnen- 
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fession, but eventually finds his true vocation as the benevolent 
country squire of ancient lineage. 

Ostensibly a novel, Zhe Monarch Billionaire; by Mr. Morrison J. 
Swift, is really a series of studies of the Labour Question as affected 
by those encroachments of capitalists which take the form of Trusts. 
Gyles Wyndon, who is to the world the incarnation of The Amal- 
gamated Fisb, Ship, Iron, Transportation, Coal, and Steel Company, 
has succeeded, by a fiendishly cunning manipulation of all the 
resources at his command, in reducing his workmen to a condition 
bordering on slavery. His schemes, however, are thwarted by his 
beloved daughter, who, in addition to beauty, brains, and business 
abilities in no wise inferior to those of her father (who had sought 
to train her to become his alter ego), possessed a conscience quickened 
by love for her husband, the son of her father’s old enemy. The 
Monarch Billionaire is a masterpiece as remarkable for depth of 
thought as for vigour of style. 

Frank Baylis,2 by Mr. John Crane, is a story which appeals to 
those simple-minded folk who ravenonsly devour any literary garbage 
that pretends to expose the corruptions of the Roman Catholic 
Church. We fail to discover any heroic qualities in the hero of this 
poorly-written and ill-constructed novel, who is generally alluded to 
as “our youth.” After having been expelled, on account of flagrant 
immorality, from the ‘“‘ Lisbon Bara,” he is befriended by a Benedic- 
tine Prior, who persuades him to try his vocation at a House of that 
Order, situated in the Scottish Highlands. There is a distinctly 
Rabelaisian flavour about the life led by the community at this 
modern Abbey of Thelema. After discovering at Rome that he is 
unfitted for an ecclesiastical career, our youth obtains a tutorship in 
a Protestant family. His conversion to Anglicanism is brought 
about by the promise of a fat living and a pretty wife. The latter 
part of the story concerns his life as a chaplain in a South African 
garrison town. 

In English prose of antique mould, yet free from such obsolete 
terms as render so much that William Morris has written scarcely 
intelligible save to students of Anglo-Saxon, Mr. E. F. Benson has 
told us the story of The Valkyries? from the libretto furnished by 
Wagner. “In storm the drama begins, in storm of thunder and all 
the range of passion and of death it works its inevitable way, till 
for a moment there is calm, when on the mountain top Brunnhilde 
sleeps.” There, ringed round by waves of living flame, in sleep she 
must abide the coming of Siegfried, who is to awaken her to the joy 
of human life. The format of the book is admirable, and the highest 


1 The Monarch Billionaire. By Morrison J. Swift. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie 
Publishing Company. 1903. 

2 Frank Baylis. By John Crane. London and Newcastle-on-Tyne: The Walter 
Scott Publishing Company, 1903. 
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praise is due to Mr. T. Noyes Lewis for his vigorous illustrations. 
As The Valkyries is the first of a series of romances founded on the 
themes of the grand operas, we trust that the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers will not go unrewarded. 

“For next to a lovely child, a beautiful flower is a masterpiece of 
God, full of the grace and joy and harmony of life,” writes Mr. 
Clarence Moores Weed, in his Foreword to The Flower Beautiful,} 
which is an instructive guide to the decorative arrangement of 
flowers. There is no question that in this branch of art all nations 
have much to learn from the Japanese, who are also the inventors of 
the most tasteful flower receptacles in the world. In flower- 
composition three phases must be studied, namely : (1) the relations 
of the flowers to one another; (2) to their receptacle; (3) that of 
the whole composition to its environment. ‘‘ For upon the soul alive 
each flower has its own subtle influence ; its beauty touches a distinct 
chord that thrills one like sweet music, just as every landscape was 
to Amiel a condition of the soul.” This sumptuously bound and 
most artistic volume, with its finely executed illustrations, answers 


the question as 
‘to what uses shall we put 
The wild weed-flower that simply blows ? 
And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose ?” 


The Dayspring,” by Dr. W. Barry, is pure romance with the grim 
realities of the Paris Commune for its setting. Its hero, whom we 
only know under the alias of Henry Guiron, had fled to France, at 
the time when the Second Empire was tottering to its fall, to escape 
the consequences of an accidental homicide which had been magnified 
into an agrarian crime. This wild Galway youth, although he finds 
powerful patronage in the family of the Vicomte de Bouchesne, is, 
by the very defect of bis qualities, drawn into the vortex of the 
revolutionary party. Sick in soul and body alike, after that terrible 
“ Red Shrove Tuesday ” of 1871, he is restored to moral and physical 
sanity by the devotion of a worthy priest and ano less worthy surgeon. 
An atmosphere of feverish unrest—the devils’ danca of a moribund 
society—characterises Dr. Barry’s latest, most brilliant, yet least 
convincing, novel. The sunset of silvery-crimson sky which lighted 
the Columns of Luxor, and symbolised to Breton noble and Irish 
revolutionary the bleeding heart of the world, was the prelude to the 
dayspring that, years afterwards, arose from the Atlantic to shine 
upon a world of freedom, and to visit two lovers, one of whom had, 
at love’s bidding, renounced rank and a goodly heritage. Thus The 
Dayspring of Dr. Barry ends, like The Day-Dream of Tennyson, with 
the departure of the awakened beauty : 

1 The Flower Beautiful. By Clarence Moores Weed. Boston and New York : 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1903. 
2 The Dayspring. By Dr. W. Barry. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 





Belles Lettres. 


“ Across the hills and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day 
The happy princess followed him.” 


It would not be fair to pronounce Paulette se marie} a dull novel, 
but most readers will, we think, fiad Aunt Jenny a more fascinating 
personage than Paulette. The thrilling chords struck by Paul 
Verlaine in les Fétes galantes : 


“ Dans le vieux parc solitaire et glacé, 
Deux formes ont tout & l’heure passé,” 


recall to the still beautiful woman “the tender grace of a day that 
is dead,” whilst touching to tears the convent-bred girl, whose soul 
is troubled by the burden of a love which she is too timid to avow. 
For those who enjoy a mild, uncomplicated story, Paulette se marie 
may be confidently recommended. 

When Marguerite Clarens, from motives of gratitude and self- 
sacrifice, consented to marry General Duprat, her senior by thirty 
years, she innocently imagined that she was putting an impassable 
barrier between herself and -Pierre Bréville, whose love had been 
expressed in looks rather than in words. But the fates willed 
otherwise ; though in the end duty overcame passion, and some 
measure of happiness was her reward. The problem presented in 
Femme de général * is solved with that delicate psychological insight 
‘which characterises everything that M. Pierre Clésio writes. In 
conclusion, we should add that there is nothing in this novel to 
alarm the most sensitive conscience. 

One admirable feature of Danish Life in Town and Country,® by 
Miss (?) Jessie Brichner, is its freedom from any trace of 
Chauvinism—an element seldom absent from the literature of the 
smaller progressive States. The author is outspoken in her criticisms 
.of both Danish and English society ; each, evidently, has something 
to learn from the other. A great deal of information, useful to 
statesmen and tourists alike, may be gathered from this brightly- 
written, unpretentious handbook, which is excellently illustrated 
throughout. 


1 Paulette se marie. Par Alexis Noél. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

2 Femme de général. Par Pierre Clésio. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

3 Danish Life in Town and Country. By Jessie Bréchner. London: George 
Newnes, Ltd. 1903. 








Contemporary Literature: 


POETRY. 


Soliloquies in Song! are mostly concerned with flowers, birds and 
butterflies. In Prisoners of Hope Mr. M.S. C. Rickards thus apos- 
trophises the bluebottle : 


“Unhappy bluebottle, whom all 
Abhor and try to kill; 
I watch thee buzz around the wall, 
And settle on the sill.” 


He even detects a parallel between the bluebottle’s fate and his 
own : 
“A fellow feeling makes me sad, 
For I am pent like thee, 
The spirit in me well-nigh mad 
Thro’ loss of liberty.” 


As the verses here quoted may be taken as a fair specimen of his 
muse, Soliloguies in Song can hardly be said to reach the level of 
modern minor verse. 

Flodden Field,? though a beautiful poem, is, nevertheless, an in- 
different tragedy whether viewed from the standpoint of the study 
or that of the stage. Perhaps the very smoothness of its versifica- 
tion, especially in the final act, is a reason why the tragedy fails to 
grip our hearts. Fine lines there are in abundance, but none finer 
than Lady Heron’s description of Surrey : 


“ He walks the world 
Like a stray god. If cometh he afoot 
Then know him by his strong disdainful smile ; 
If throned upon the saddle, then his steed 
Will arch its neck and fling its mane abreeze.” 


The threads of fate in the lives of two women, in character as far 
apart as the poles, strangely yet sympathetically intertwine—the one 
who, in unconscious rebuke, can boast : 


‘“* My soul my sovereign is, whereto the flesh 
Is a meek subject.” 


Whereas the other is : 


“* All rebellion, with no central sway 
From forehead unto footstep.” 


Those captious critics who have hitherto refused to take Mr. Alfred 
Austin seriously as a poet must, in common honesty, since the pub- 
lication of Flodden Field, admit their mistake. 


4 Soliloquies in Song. By Marcus 8. C. Rickards. Clifton: J. Baker & Son. 
2 Flodden Field. By Alfred Austin. London: Macmillan & Co. 1903 
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Mr. Lloyd Mifflin, whose fewe as a sonnet-writer is now almost 
as great in England as it is across the Atlantic, has lately celebrated, 
in an Ode! of stately beauty, the Jubilee of Franklin and Marshal} 
College. This seat of learning has, we venture to think, shown a 
praiseworthy discrimination in conferring on Mr. Mifflin its degree 
of Litt.D. We should like to furnish our readers with a few 
quotations from Mr, Mifflin’s poem; but the task of selection, where 
all is beautiful and appropriate, is one beyond our powers, or more 
properly speaking, the space at our disposal. 

There are signs abroad, which all conversant with recent litera- 
ture can read, that English and American playwrights, who, too 
long and too exclusively, have squandered their talents on depicting 
the fashions and foibles of the passing hour, are now bracing their 
energies to grapple with themes of weightier moment and more 
abiding interest. The increasing attention now bestowed—more 
especially at the American Universities, where the serious study of 
English is fostered rather than discouraged by the authorities— 
on our old dramatists is slowly but surely making its mark on 
dramatic literature. We might even venture to proclaim that the 
English drama is already in the throes of a new birth. Too close 
an imitation of older models is naturally the predominant defect of 
plays produced at such a crisis. Neither does Vittorio Emanuele,” 
by Mr. James Marmell, escape this charge. His imitations of 
Shakespearian blank verse is obvious to the ear, though occasionally 
(as in the following example) obscured to the eye, by his predilec- 
tion for full stops, instead of colons or semi-colons : 


‘My flowers, Princess, I bequeath to you. 
Blossoms of figs I brought your highness first ; 
And they were secret as bad consciences. 

Red tulips blooming next, they blushed aloud. 
For all I keep the better secret yet, 
Now the pale rose is withered.” 


The play suffers from a certain overelaboration in parts, ¢.g., the 
almost exhaustive poetical description of precious stones in the cabinet 
of rings (Act I.) ; the multifarious dainties put before the gluttonous 
archbishop (Act II.), &c. Again, the tags of rhyme—sometimes 
euphuistic, but more often pure doggerel—scattered throughout this 
intensely serious drama, albeit they can claim Shakespearian prece- 
dent, hinder rather than help on the action, as a rule. Notwith- 
standing these criticisms, we have no hesitation in congratulating 
Mr. Murmell on his notable achievement, which has in it the promise 
of even better things to come. 


1 An Ode on the Semi-Centennial of Franklin and Marshall College. By Lloyd 
Miffiin. Pennsylvania: The Hopper Press. 1903. 

2 Vittorio Emanuele, Prince of Piedmont. By James Murmell. Philadelphia: 
Franklin Printing Company. 1908, 
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Andrew and Begonia,| by Hew Matthew—a name which strikes 
us forcibly as being a nom de guerre—is a four-act play, the scenes 
of which are laid in, or about, the city of Famagosta some time in 
the seventeenth century. It isa comedy of conceits, obviously in 
imitation of Shakespeare, and liberally interspersed with tags of 
mediocre verse. Tobin’s song begins prettily enough : 


“QO, hast thou ever clasped a maid, 
And welcomed her in kindly shade ?” 


but the effect is quickly spoilt by an incongraous metaphor : 


“Then scattered by Night's supple wrist, 
The stars come dropping through the mist.” 


The oath administered to Andrew by that cunningest of rogues, the 
Master-Beggar—in Famagosta, it would seem, at this period the 
beggars had formed themselves into a Guild to all intents and pur- 
poses resembling a trade union—is quietly humorous: ‘“‘ Then do 
you, Jobn Foxglove, solemnly avow that you will ever give a true 
audit of your earnings? That you will ever etrenuously try to 
prevent the poor and the needy, who are not members of our guild, 
from encroaching on our rights and privileges? And, furthermore, 
that you will ever carefully preserve all knowledge of rich patrons 
and freak-loving signors for the sole benefit of our guild and 
brotherhood.” There are dramatic possibilities in this play, provided 
that it be sympathetically interpreted by qualified players to an 
audience of more than average culture. 


1 Andrew and Begonia. By Hew Matthew. Glasgow: Frederick W. Wilson & Co. 
1903. 
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